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Get the power you pay for 


Gas, leaking down 
past worn or impro- 
perly designed piston 
rings, is power and 
money lost. Oil, 
leaking past the other 
way, fouls spark 
plugs, pit valves and 
increases carbon 
troubles. 


In most cases, your 
repairman can bring 
back your motor’s 
original power and 
economy by simply 
installing McQuay- 
Norris Piston Rings. 


Your best investment is a combination 
Of \caxiRoor ANd Supercyl TINGS \eaxiRoor for 
power and Supercyt to control excess oil. 


When the trouble is more deep-seated 
however—-when the cylinders have 





been so badly worn that they need re- 


finishing—you willthen need McQuay- 


Connersville, Ind. 


Norris Wainright Pis- 
tons and Pins, to- 
gether with McQuay- 
Norris Piston Rings. 
They are made es- 
pecially for replace- 
ment purposes and 
are carried in stock 
by the same repair- 
men who handle 
McQuay-Norris Pis- 
ton Rings. If yours 
hasn’t them in stock, 
he can get them from 
a nearby McQuay- 
Norris Service Stock 
or through his jobber. 


Motor wear and care is fully explained 
in our free booklet, “To Have and To 
Hold Power.” A copy is yours for the 
asking. Writeforit. Address Dept. DG. 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
General Offices, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Toronto, Canada 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 


PISTONS 
PINS 


FOR AUTOMOBILES ~- MOTOR TRUCKS - TRACTORS ~- STATIONARY GAS, OIL AND STEAM ENGINES - MOTOR BOATS 
MOTOR CYCLES ~- AIRPLANES - COMPRESSORS — PUMPS - LOCOMOTIVES - STEAMSHIPS - REFRIGERATING MACHINES. 


McQuay-Norris 


® —its exclusive 
\EAKTROOF two-piece 
sign means equal cylinder- 


Wainwright 
Pistons and Pins 


—gray iron pistons as light in weight 

as safety permits — specially de- 
signed for replacements — available 
in standard sizes and over-sizes— 
also in semi-finished form 75-thou- 
sandths over-size. Pins of excep- 
tional accuracy. Made of special 
heat-treated steel. 


Pistons and Pins 
of quality 





wall pressure at all points. 
Its greater flexibility means 
better performance in worn 
cylinders. Best for all 
grooves except top, which 
should have Superoyl. Made 
of Electric Iron. Each ring 
packedin a parchment con- 
tainer. Price per ring— 


$125 


In Canada, $1.50 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 


i than aes = 


Supereyl ;,.°t0P§ oil 
trouble. Keeps 
lubricating oil out of 
combustion chamber. Col- 
lects excess oil on each 
down stroke of piston and 
empties on each up stroke, 
which ordinary grooved 
rings cannot do. Made of 
Electric Iron. Each ring 
packed in a parchment 
container. Price per ring— 


$100 


In Canada, $1.25 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


RINGS 


Ci are - 


JirF Y-GRiP—the quick- 
seating ring with the non- 


Snap Rings — of the 
highest grade. Raised 


“Seats in a above the average by Mc- 


Jiffy.” Can be fitted closer 
than the ordinary step-cut 
rings. Ends cannot butt 
when fitted tightly as 
quick-seating rings should 
be. Accurately made of 
Electric Iron. Each ring 
packed in glassine envel- 
ope. Price per ring— 


5Oc 


In Canada, 50c 


Quay-Norris manufactur- 
ing methods. Made of 
Electric Iron. Their use in- 
sures all the satisfaction 
possible for you to get from 
a plain snapring. Packed 
twelve to the carton and 
rolled in waxed paper. 
Price per ring— 


25¢ 


In Canada, 30c 
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The Rose of Rotary 


IRM-ROOTED in the souls of men, 
From depths beyond our ken, 

A fair and fragrant flower grows, 

A rare and radiant rose, 

Whose ever-spreading blooms distil 

The perfume of good will 

Ye And love of. all humanity— 

Ye The Rose of Rotary. 


Her petals, held in closest grip 

Of loyal fellowship, 

With life expanding outward press 
In joyful friendliness, 

And in her heart of hearts disclose 
The Golden Rule that glows 

And lights with Heaven's purity 
The Rose of Rotary. 





O, may her sweetness all pervade, 
Her lustre never fade, 
The Golden Rule with glowing light— 
Far more! show men aright 
The path of service to the grail 
Of peace on earth; nor fail 
To bloom throughout eternity 
The Rose of Rotary! 
—Author Unknown 


nats Photograph by Roy N. Hirshburg 
- Rotarian of Richmond, Ind. 
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Sine Cera —Without Wax 
By Charles A. Smith 


Vice-President of Rotary I nternational—Association for Great Britain and Ireland 
and a Past President of the Rotary Club of Birmingham, England. 


SPOOLS he 


;: Cisse. 


ORDS have a way of growing out of 
\ \ their clothes, just as Rotary has 
grown out of and beyond the orig- 
inal conception of the movement. The study 
of the history of a word may explain the his- 
tory of a movement, and I| have chosen as my 
text, one of the most beautiful words in the 
language, for one of the conjectures as to the 
origin of this word is curiously related to 
the origin of Rotary. Both of them arose as 
a protest against the unreal; the one against 
sham in artistic production, the other against 
sham and falsehood in business life—the 
sham and falsehood that are the inevitable 
accompaniment of competition untempered 
by any ideal. Sine cera—without wax—sin- 
cere! 
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It was so easy for the sculptor to patch up 
a defective piece of work with wax to deceive 
the eye. It saved the trouble of beginning 
all over again, and—a sculptor need not be 
a moralist! 

And then along came the Paul Harris of 
that day—the man who saw in the produc- 
tions of a man’s occupation the real test of 
his character, and in this way undoubtedly the 
term passed into general use; the “‘sincere” 
had no wax make-up, nothing to drop out 
under the influence of the weather. 

“The general practice of the trade”’ is the 
excuse for the extensive use of ‘wax’ in the 
make-up of our commercial fabric; Rotary 
comes along with its sine cera and demands 
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the genuine article, for in that transaction is 
not only the opportunity for profit, but the 
occasion for honest service. 

It is a curious fact that the term “‘yours sin- 
cerely”’ is generally used only in social, not 
business communications; but whether the 
origin of this term was in connection with 
social affairs or with an occupation, Rotary 
demands sincerity as the keynote of all re- 
lationships. 


ACK to the days of ancient Greece, and 
later to the days of the glory of Roman 
sculpture—it was discreditable to sham in 
one’s work. The man who did so was not 
sincere. 

So Rotary is not saying something new 
when it demands from its member that he 
shall be judged by his character as a busi- 
ness man, and shall rely upon sincerity rather 
than duplicity for his success; when it chal- 
lenges him as a debtor to society to see in his 
calling a primary duty to render service be- 
fore he takes profit; when it says to him that 
his selection as the representative of his call- 
ing in his club implies his responsibility to 
represent that calling worthily -because he is 
the sole representative; when, in fact, it says 
that the active energies of his business are 
where and when he must express the good 
that is in him, not in that tired surplus which 
seems to be the only portion of life which 
many men reserve for what they are pleased 
to call the “higher things.”’ 
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The Attractive Features of the 


FIVE DAYS OF FELLOWSHIP 


at the Rotary Convention, St. Louis, June 18-22 


IE Fourteenth Annual Convention promises to 

be the most important from the standpoint of 
the attentidn to be given questions relating to Ro- 
tary of any convention ever held in the history 
of the organization. 

The convention committees have built a program 
whereby each day of the convention will be de- 
voted to some one important, outstanding phase of 
Rotary. 

3elow are given some of the important features 
scheduled on the official program including the 


principal addresses. Other events, including 
group meetings and group dinners and entertain- 
ment features, will be printed in the “Official 
Program” available to all delegates as soon as 
they reach the convention city. 

For the information of those attending the 
convention, the committees on registration and on 
credentials will be located at the Coliseum, where 
the convention sessions will be held. The com- 
mittee on hotels will be at the Statler Hotel. 

On Monday afternoon, there will be “open 
house” for all visitors at the various hotels. 





MONDAY EVENING—JUNE 18 


The great spectacle “The Garden of Nations” will 
be shown at the Coliseum. 


Address of Welcome—By Herman Spoehrer, 
president of the Rotary Club of St. Louis. 


Response to Address of Welcome—By Crawford 
C. McCullough, Immediate Past International 
President, Fort William, Ontario, Canada. 

Address on “Patriotism’—By Walter W. Head, 
vice-president, American Bankers Association, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


TUESDAY MORNING—JUNE 19 


Special Assemblies—‘Round Table Breakfasts,” 
adjourning in time for the opening of the con- 
vention : 

Club Presidents—Chairman: Paul A. Westburg, 
president, Rotary Club of Chicago. 

Club Secretaries—Chairman: Hart I. Seely, sec- 
retary, Rotary Club of Waverly, New York. 

Rotary Education— Chairman: Joseph A. 
Turner, chairman, Committee on Rotary 
Education, Hollins, Virginia. 





Convention called to order by International Presi- 
dent Raymond M. Havens, of Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Introduction of Past International Presidents by 
Rufus F. Chapin, Chicago, Illinois, treasurer, 
Rotary International. 

Report and Address—By International President 
Raymond M. Havens. 














Message from Paul P. Harris, Chicago, Illinois, 
President Emeritus of Rotary International. 
“The Rotarian as an Individual’”—Address by 
Harry H. Rogers, president of the Rotary Club 

of San Antonio, Texas. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Open Discussion—‘Constructive Suggestions for 
Rotary.” 


Report of Committee on Credentials—By Jesse M. 
Tompsett, chairman, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Report of Committee on Registrations—Lansing 
F. Smith, chairman, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Report of Advisory Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws—By Samuel B. Botsford, chair- 
man, Buffalo, New York. 

“Fellowship”—An address by Charles J. Moyni- 
han, of Montrose, Colorado. 


TUESDAY EVENING 


Special perfofmance of “The Prince of Pilsen” in 
the Municipal Open Theatre at Forest Park. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING—JUNE 20 


Special Assemblies—‘Round Table Breakfasts” 
adjourning in time for the opening of the con- 
vention : 

Classifications—-Chairman: Arthur G. Pierce, 


chairman, Advisory Committee on Classifica- 
tions, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Club Programs—Chairman: Paul Rieger, presi- 
dent, Rotary Club of San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Few of the Convention Speakers 





JAMES T. WILLIAMS, Jr. 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of “The Boston 
Transcript” 





SHERMAN ROGERS 


New York, N. Y. 


Industrial Correspondent 
of the “Outlook” 





MERLE SIDENER 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
President, Sidener-Van 
Riper Advertising 
Company 





EDGAR A. GUEST 
Detroit, Mich. 
Poet and Humorist 





WALTER W. HEAD 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Vice-Pres., American 
Bankers’ Association 





Crippled Children—Chairman: Everett W. Hill, 
chairman of the Committee on Boys Work, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 





“Elbows and Corns”—Something by Chesley R. 
Perry, secretary of Rotary International, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Report of Treasurer—By Rufus F. Chapin, treas- 
urer of Rotary International, Chicago, Illinois. 


Business Methods Session 


Chairman: Bert F. Scribner, chairman, Committee 
on Business Methods, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Aims and Accomplishments of the Business Meth- 
ods Program—An outline by International Pres- 
ident Raymond M. Havens. 


“The Rogues Gallery of Business’—An address 
by Merle Sidener, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


“The Employer-Employee Relationship in Great 
Britain and Ireland”—By Sydney W. Pascall, 
London, England. 





The afternoon will be devoted entirely to an enter- 
tainment program by the Rotary club of Saint 
Louis. 

The President’s Ball will be held in the evening at 
the Coliseum—Informal. 


THURSDAY MORNING—JUNE 21 


“The Responsibility of the Press’”—An address by 
James T. Williams, editor-in-chief of the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript, Boston, Mass. 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions—By 
Will R. Manier, Jr., chairman, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
Boys Work Session 


Chairman: Everett W. Hill, chairman, Committee 
on Boys Work, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Nomination of Officers. 
“Boys—A Challenge’—An address by Fred D. 
Slutz, Dayton, Ohio. 
Five-minute addresses on the following subjects: 
Dental and Health Clinics—By Philippe Hamel, 
Quebec, P. Q., Canada. 
Cooperation with Juvenile Courts—By Hermon 
C. Pipkin, Amarillo, Texas. 
Block Playgrounds—By Robert K. 
Newark, New Jersey. 
Educational Loan Funds—By 
Everett, Dallas, Texas. 
“Boys”—An address by Edgar A. Guest, Detroit, 
Mich. pe 
On Thursday evening, district and reunion dinner 
parties will be held at the various hotels and 
there will be an outdoor frolic at Forest Park 


Highlands. 
FRIDAY MORNING—JUNE 22 


Election of Officers. 

Introduction of, and Addresses by, Overseas 
Delegates—By International President Ray- 
mond M. Havens. 

“Citizenship”—An address by the Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Meighen, P. C., K. C., Member of Parliament 
and former Prime Minister, Ottawa, Canada. 

Report of Committee on Elections. 

Presentation of Trophies—By Robert L. Morton, 
chairman, Trophy Committee, Saint Louis. 


Hanson, 


William C. 
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Building the Superstructure 


By HARLAN HOYT HORNER 


Dean of the State Teachers College of New York and 


OTARY has attracted the re- 
spectful notice of thinking men 
throughout the world. Within 
its own ranks and outside of 

them, men who heartily endorse its splen- 
did achievements and believe in its high 
ideals are beginning to ask whether or 
not it will wear and what its ultimate 
future is to be. It is easy enough to take 
an inventory of its by-products up to 
date. Acquaintance with one’s fellows, 
comradeship, wholesome fellowship, 
keeping young in spirit and sympathy 
and outlook, respect for one’s neighbor, 
belief in one’s community, confidence in 
one’s own ability as he measures him- 
self alongside his associates—these are 
some of the very evident fruits of mem- 
bership which come to the individual Ro- 
tarian who takes his Rotary seriously. 
A closely knit cooperative body organ- 
ized for effective community service, a 
public forum for the free discussion of 
community needs, a harmonizing agency 
free from politics and creed, an organ- 
ization with no rule or by-law, plan, pre- 
cept, or program concealed in any de- 
tail from the public, a democratic and 
genuinely cosmopolitan body represent- 
ing the entire business and professional 
life of a community—these are some of 
the larger contributions Rotary has al- 
ready made toward the enrichment and 
the healthy progress of our modern civic 
life. 

But Rotary has done more than these 
things. She has given the world an 
example of the possibility of realizing 
ideals in practical fashion. There is 
nothing much more purposeless than a 
mere motto. In common with hundreds 


of other organizations Rotary has a beau- 
tiful, high-sounding slogan which it of- 
ten repeats and which it always keeps 


Governor of the Twenty-ninth District 


in mind. The singular fact about this 
Rotary slogan is that it has been car- 
ried to practical ends in hundreds of 
communities. Wholly disinterested ob- 
servers, with the possible exception of 
those who write novels for the market, 
readily make the somewhat surprising 
discovery that these groups of business 
and professional men, now singing wildly, 
now serious, now gay and unconcerned, 
now deadly in earnest, are in actual fact 
held together by the attempt to reduce 
an ideal to a reality. If any proof were 
needed to sustain this statement it would 
only be necessary to point to what Ro- 
tary has done and is doing throughout 
the world for boys. Her practical pro- 
gram in boys work is not limited by a 
precept. Her desire to serve is being 
practically demonstrated in almost every 
club in her International organization. 
To help men to remember that they were 
boys and to help boys not to forget that 
they are to be men—this of itself is al- 
most program enough for the permanent 
usefulness of this great movement. 


If any further proof were desired that 
busy and successful men can be banded 
together for purely unselfish ends it 
would only be necessary to point to the 
thousand and one activities of individual 
clubs in the interests of their several 
communities. This is not self praise, al- 
though it is uttered by a Rotarian. It is 
merely the quotation of an acknowledg- 
ment frequently and heartily made by 
the general public. In other words, 
Rotary has given practical demonstra- 
tion of the sincerity of its motives and 
has gained the confidence of the public 
through disinterested service. 


The public now asks, as we may well 
ask ourselves, what sort of superstruc- 
ture we are going to rear upon these 
foundations. It is a fair question. We 


have done nothing that other organiza- 
tions have not attempted and may not 
do just as well. We have no monopoly 
on good works. Wherever we are or- 
ganized we are just a fair sample of 
our communities trying honestly to serve 
their needs. It is true that the form of 
our organization is unique and that adds 
spice and promise to our enterprises; but 
we shall endure for useful ends not 
merely because of our well-constructed 
foundation but through the symmetry and 
grace and practical purpose of our su- 
perstructure. What can Rotary do to 
build for the years? It is a question 
we must ask ourselves continually: The 
answer will come with the years. Mean- 
while it may not be amiss to speculate 
upon it. I venture to offer four corner- 
stones which we may lay in Rotary’s 
superstructure. 


F IRST—Rotary can redeem a lazy 
world by work. 


This old body politic has many ills. 
One of the most serious is a constitu- 
tional aversion to work. The other day 
I spent several hours in the company of 
three men at work who mainly use their 
hands to get a living. They were not 
skilled workmen. They work at manual 
labor for a daily or weekly wage. Two 
of them went about their work cheer- 
fully and good-naturedly and with an evi- 
dent desire to do the task assigned to 
them to the satisfaction of their em- 
ployer though not under his observation. 
The third was a typical shirker. He 
cursed his employer the minute he be- 
gan to work. He complained of the con- 
ditions under which he had to work. He 
slammed things around, did nothing 
cheerfully and tried his level best to in- 
fect his associates with his grouch. It 
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was very evident that he did not want to 
work at all. 

That trio of workmen have since been 
nuch in my mind, and I am wondering 
if they do not afford us some light on 
the troubles of this weary old world 
and of this much disturbed America of 
ours. I am wondering if the diseases of 
our body politic, now so prevalent every- 
where, are not directly due to the fact 
that about one-third of us believe that 
the world owes us a living and try to 
collect, without work, what we think is 
our due. My little experience the other 
day only serves to strengthen my belief 
that our industrial and economic ills 
are mainly due to a wide-spread unwill- 
ingness to do an honest day’s work for 
a fair and reasonable day’s wage. The 
guilt is not all on one side of the ledger. 
It cannot all be charged up against the 
careless workman who takes no pride in 
his workmanship, who deliberately slights 
his task, who watches the clock, and 
who hates his employer because forsooth 
he has got on in the world by working. 
Anybody who has occasion in these days 
to employ a ditch-digger, a carpenter, a 
mason, a plumber, or what not, knows 
that one in three of these workmen will 
not do a good job or will leave some- 
thing undone or will blame his own in- 
ability to do a given piece of work sat- 
isfactorily upon the fellow who preceded 
him on the same job. Do I put it too 
strongly? By and large that is what I 
hear from my neighbors who want good 
work honestly done. 


Now let us try to be fair. Let us ad- 
mit doctors and lawyers and teachers 
and ministers sometimes slight their 
tasks. Let us admit that some employers, 
vastly too large a number, want a day’s 
work from a laborer at an unreasonably 
low wage. Let us admit that capital has 
too often in the past disregarded the 
rights of labor and has allowed greed to 
dictate the terms of employment. Let us 
make our indictment general and admit 
on all hands that the good old-fashioned 
truth seems to be this: too many of us 
in all walks of life are trying to get by 
without honest-to-goodness work. 
The situation did not arise yesterday. 
It is a part of the evolution of our civil- 
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We seem generally to be madly 
striving to get to the place where we 
shall not have to work, to make a pile and 
then to sit down and survey it with folded 


ization. 


hands. Our very labor-saving devices 
which have made modern civilization 
possible and which have, of course, been 
a blessing to mankind, have in a way 
seemed to soften us and to steer us away 
from labor. We no longer cut grain with 
a scythe; we use the reaper and binder 
which lightens the task. We no longer 
tramp out the grain on the barn floor; we 
use the modern thresher which saves 
time and labor. We no longer travel 
overland with a prairie-schooner and a 
team of oxen; we take the limited express 
and pay an extra fare, for it is quicker 
and more luxurious. Or if that does not 
sufice we summon an aeroplane and 
travel faster than the wind. We work 
strenuously as a whole people to lighten 
work. To get from where we are, mate- 
rially and geographically, to where we 
are not at the greatest possible speed 
without work is a dangerous passion of 
our modern civilization. 

And yet when I reflect upon this great 
Rotary movement I am optimistic enough 
to believe that the majority of people 
get inspiration and joy in living, out 
of downright labor. It does not matter 
whether that labor is with the hand or 
with the mind or both. Indeed it must be 
that honest work yet redeems the world. 
Civilization will have spent itself when 
the ne’er-do-wells, the loafers, the agita- 
tors, the good-for-nothings, as well as 
the something-for-nothings get the ma- 
jority. Here is a movement that has now 
reached around the world predicated 
fundamentally upon the gospel of work. 
Rotarians are mainly men who have 
made their way by joy in the job. They 
have acquired a competence and gained 
recognition in their several lines of en- 
deavor through a willingness to take off 
their coats and work.. They have not 
watched the clock, cursed the boss, and 
dodged the daily task. Individually and 
collectively they register a silent yet 
eloquent protest against the loafer, the 
agitator, the frowsy, half-baked psuedo- 
philosopher with a patent process of sus- 
taining life through inaction, and sub- 
scribe to the indisputable fact that the 





world owes no able-bodied man a living, 
and that honest toil with hand or mind 
or both is the greatest contribution any 
man can make to civilization. It is worth 
something to the world in these trying 
times to have a body of business and pro- 
fessional men linked together in support 
of the thesis that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire only when he acknowledges 
that he was put upon the earth to do 
his share of the world’s work at a wage 
or an income commensurate with his skill 
and his genius. 


ECOND—Rotary can regenerate a 
dishonest world by square dealing. 


Rotary can redeem a lazy world by 
work. Rotary can regenerate a selfish, 
dishonest world by square dealing. Our 
campaign for better business methods 
did not begin yesterday and will not end 
tomorrow. It is not a mere choosing of 
something to do to fill in time or to make 
a program. This Rotary movement is 
merely the breaking out in a new way 
of the spirit of the ages. It is an effort 
of the good in human kind to come to 
the surface, and it finds expression in 
a desire to promote honest business and 
to make the square deal more than a shib- 
boleth. There is no new or strange 
philosophy in the Rotary movement for 
better business methods. We all know 
what is meant by that. I bought a box 
of strawberries this summer from a re- 
tired clergyman for forty cents. He 
raised them and picked them himself, 
and lo! the fine berries were all at the 
top of the box. Here is the sum total 
of your business or professional code 
and mine and of Rotary’s program for 
the square deal: distribute your straw- 
berries evenly through the box. That 
philosophy is spreading through the busi- 
ness world; it may turn out to be Ro- 
tary’s greatest contribution to our age. 

In all this talk about better business 
methods we must be careful not to as- 
sume or to infer that all business men 
are dishonest or indeed that business men 
are different inherently from other men. 
The business man is hardly to be set 
apart from other men. He has the same 
love for his family, the same loyalty to 
his flag, the same instincts of conscience, 
which determine for him, both in his 
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private life and in his business, the dif- 
ference between that which is funda- 
mentally right and that which is irre- 
parably wrong; he has the same pride 
in work well done, the same desire to 
serve others, while working primarily 
for himself—in short, the same human 
instincts, the same weaknesses, the same 
strength, the same ideals and the same 
zeal in the pursuit of them, that all other 
men have. Therefore, whatever ideal- 
ism is in teaching, in preaching, in prac- 
ticing medicine or law, in being a mis- 
sionary to China, in flying a kite, or in 
making a proposal of marriage, the same 
idealism is also in business. 

When we talk about distributing the 
berries evenly through the box we must 
make the application fairly to all men. 
We must ask the laborer to do an hon- 
est day’s toil; the employer to pay a 
decent day’s wage and to surround the 
worker with a fair chance to work hon- 
estly and happily and in a_ healthful 
environment ; the teacher, to instruct; the 
doctor, to heal; the lawyer, to seek jus- 
tice; the minister, to bring comfort; the 
business man to sell a pound of tea for 
a pound of tea. I mean for the busi- 
ness man, in his giving and taking, in 
his daily buying and selling, in his de- 
claring and representing, in his weighing 
and measuring, in his winning and los- 
ing, to have the same lofty ideals that 
inspire the young doctor who takes the 
Hippocratic oath at the beginning of his 
professional career. The oath bears the 
name of the father of medicine. The 


language in which it was first pronounced . 


is no longer spoken, and the very gods 
the early physicians called to witness 
have been discarded. And yet the tradi- 
tions of the medical profession are 
handed down to each graduating class in 
this solemn oath: 


You do solemnly swear, each man by whatever 
he holds most sacred: 

That you will be loyal to the Profession of Medi- 
cine and just and generous to its members; 

That you will lead your lives and practice your 
art in uprightness and honor; 

That into whatsoever house you shall enter, it 
shall be for the good of the sick to the utmost 
of your power, you holding yourselves far aloft 
from wrong, from corruption, from the tempting 
of others to vice; 

That you will exercise your art solely for the 
cure of your patients, and will give no drug, per- 
form no operation, for a criminal purpose, even if 
solicited; far less suggest it; 

That whatsoever you shall see or hear of the 
lives of men which is not fitting to be spoken, you 
will keep inviolably secret. 
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These things do you swear? Let each man 
bow the head in sign of acquiescence. 

And now, if you shall be true to this your oath, 
may prosperity and good repute ever yours; 
the opposite if you shall prove yourselves for- 
sworn. 


I mean for the business man also to 
have the same high ideals, the same 
lofty purpose in life that school teachers 
often express in their well-known creed 
written by Edwin Osgood Grover: 


I believe in boys and girls, the men and women 
of a great to-morrow; that whatsoever the boy 
soweth the man shall reap. 

I believe in the curse of ignorance, in the effi- 
cacy of schools, in the dignity of teaching, and in 
the joy of serving others. 

I believe in wisdom as revealed in human lives 
as well as in the pages of a printed book, in_les- 
sons taught, not so much by precept as by example, 
in ability:to work with the hands as well as to 
think with the head, in everything that makes 
life large and lovely. 

I believe in beauty in the schoolroom, in the 
home, and in daily life and in out-of-doors. 

I believe in laughter, in love, in faith, in all 
ideals and distant hopes that lure us on. 

I believe that every hour of every day we re- 
ceive a just reward for all we are and all we do. 

I believe in the present and its opportunities, 
in the future and its promises, and in the divine 
joy of living. 


You and I cannot measure the con- 
tribution that Rotarians may make to 
the world in practicing creeds such as 
these in the daily transaction of busi- 
ness. In one way and another we reach 
to almost every line of human endeavor. 
If we prove the disinterestedness of our 
purpose, if we each and every one 
of us distribute our strawberries evenly 
through the box we shall set an example 
that will eventually control the morals 
of business throughout the world. It is 
something worth working for. 


HIRD—Rotary can recreate a preju- 
diced world by tolerance. 


There is another and more momentous 
aspect of this Rotary movement which 
does not escape the attention of sober- 
minded men. The history of the wars 
of the world will show, I apprehend, that 
religious and racial differences and preju- 
dices have been at the bottom of the 
great majority of them. More blood has 
been spilled, more hate engendered and 
more trouble stirred to the boiling point 
by the clashing of spiritual beliefs than 
by any other cause. Strange commen- 
tary upon this world of ours that the 
greatest menace to its peace and orderly 
progress in all the history of the ages 
has been the conflict between individuals 
and whole races of people over the best 
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method to find a way into that myste;j- 
ous land from which no traveler returns, 
Ideals have fought ideals. Men have 
been burned at the stake because they 
dared to raise beliefs different from 
other men. The Cross and the Crescent 
are arrayed against each other in a hat- 
tle for the spiritual supremacy of the 
world. And in all lands which we like 
to call enlightened, even in lands where 
every man is assured the right to wor- 
ship his God according to the dictates of 
his conscience, prejudice and bigotry and 
narrowness keep men apart and militate 
against cooperation of the most fruitful 
kind. 

It is a hopeful sign to find this great 
Rotary movement cutting squarely across 
religious lines and admitting men to its 
membership utterly regardless of faith 
or creed. Rotary does not care whether 
a man is Catholic, Protestant, or Jew. 
She only cares whether he is true to his 
own convictions and loyal to his own 
conscience. Rotary believes that the 
world is big enough for all kinds and 
manner of men. Rabbi Abba H. Silver, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, recently voiced this 
thought when he said: 


There is room upon earth for Jew and Christian, 
for Mussulman and Buddhist, and there is room 
in Heaven for all of them too. The task of civil- 
ization is not to attempt to join what God has 
kept asunder. The whole task of civilization is 
just this: to unite all the diversified elements of 
humanity into voluntary cooperative effort for mu- 
tual benefit. When Christianity and Judaism will 
realize that their goal is one—to make God’s 
truth regnant, to make love and justice triumphant, 
then they will have met completely and perfectly. 
When both reach down through their crusts of 
dogmas and theologies to the fundamental  reali- 
ties of human life and need, then they will find 
the rich soil—their common: heritage and oppor- 
tunity . . . Let each man walk in the name of 
his God. but let each one likewise know that what 
God demands of him is “to do justice, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with Him.” 


Rotary is paving the way not for 
religious unity but for sensible tolerance. 
How eager men are for spiritual dwell- 
ing together in peace was shown at a 
notable luncheon at the conference of 
the old third district of Rotary at Pough- 
keepsie, New York, two years ago. A 
Jewish rabbi, a Catholic priest, and a 
Protestant clergyman spoke from the 
same platform upon the ideals of Rotary. 
At the conclusion of their addresses, each 
of which had been in a lofty and inspir- 
ing tone, these three men arose and 
joined hands. (Continued on page 372) 
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“Save Your Neck” 


66 F YOU want me to tell the truth 
about it,” said the Laundry 
Member, “I wasn’t thinking of 
it that way at all—of the rough 

es some of these laundries leave on 

collars. When I had that line— 
tronize the Gem Laundry and Save 
ur Neck’—printed on all my wrapping 

ner, with that picture of a collar, I 

; thinking about civilization. I was 
linking of giving the people of this 

wwn a hint that it might be a good thing 

put on a clean collar every morning, 
nd not say, ‘Pshaw, what does it mat- 

r? This collar is almost clean, I can 
wear it another day.’ Because, as I 
thought the thing out, it does matter. 

“T don’t pretend to be much of a 
thinker; it don’t come in my line of busi- 
ness, and it don’t come in many men’s 
lines of business. And there’s not much 
thinking anywhere—not real thinking. 
They’ve got a new word for what most 
of us do when we think we are thinking 

they call it ‘rationalizing.’ That means 
digging up a reason for something you’ve 
already decided. 

“Take Rotary, for instance. A few 
good fellows who are in business, and 
have to plug at it pretty hard, happen 
to be the sort who like to get together 
at lunch and have a little fun and merri- 
ment and keep acquainted with each 
other. They have a desire to do that. 
Maybe there was a time once when, if 
a few fellows wanted to get together at 
lunch and enjoy each other, they went 
and did it and thought nothing of it, but 
| doubt that. Anyway, it can’t be done 
now. A man feels he must have a rea- 
son for everything. So he sits down and 


‘thinks’ about what he wants to do. What 
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he wants to do, you understand. He 
says to himself, ‘My business would be 
better in every way if I got out of a rut. 
I would be cheerier and snappier if I 
got together with the live men of this 
town once a week.’ And so on. He 
rationalizes his wish, and that means he 
feels he wants something and then sits 
down and thinks of some reason why it 
is the best thing to do. 

“A man can do that about the color 
of the socks he wears. If a man has a 
wife, and she buys him a pair of green 
socks, and he never did like the color of 
green for socks, he can sit down and 
think up a perfectly good reason for not 
wearing green socks. He can say, 
‘Green used to be a poison color. It 
may not be now, but you can’t be too 
sure.’ 

“Wearly all the thinking we think we 
do is merely digging up arguments to 
brace us up in what we feel we want to 
do or feel we want to believe, and there’s 
mighty little real thinking being done 
anywhere. Maybe none, but maybe 
some. And when a man thinks he has 
thought a real thought he ought to use it. 


ss"T’HAT’S how I thought about this 
idea of mine. I came at it through 
thinking of something else, and it seemed 
to be a good thought, and worth while, 
so I nailed it to my mast—‘Put on a 
Clean Collar and Save Your Neck!’ 
“And I didn’t mean save it from get- 
ting scratched by a raw edge, either. | 
meant it in the slangy sense, to ‘save 
your neck’—not have your head chopped 
off; not be stood up against a brick wall 
somewhere and have someone shoot you 
full of heavy lead bullets. You'll laugh, 


I guess, but what I meant was that the 
best thing I could do to save the world 
for civilization was to get one or maybe 
two or three men to put on a clean col- 
lar every morning. What I meant— 
honest !—was that if a few more men 
put on a clean collar every morning, and 
I was the fellow that got them to do it, 
I might be saving America from going 
back to barbarism—yes, to desolation 
even, like Yucatan or the deserts of old 
Assyria, and so on. All right, laugh if 
you want to. 

“If you’re through laughing, I want 
to ask you a question: How many of the 
bunch here smoke pipes? There are 
three of us. All right, how do you other 
two buy tobacco—smoking tobacco? 
Both of you buy it by the pound can. 
So do I. And twenty-five or thirty years 
ago I bought it by the package—two 
ounces or four ounces. We've got along 
up in the world, and we can find a few 
dollars in our pockets almost any time, 
and it is handier to have a pound can of 
tobacco and fill our little old tobacco 
pouch from it. I think I am right when 
I say there are probably more men buy- 
ing tobacco by the pound—and cigars by 
the box—than there were twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. In proportion, | 
mean. 

“All right. We buy our tobacco, some 
of us, in bigger lots than we used to. 
And I'll tell you one reason why—tobacco 
shops don’t deliver tobacco; you usually 
have to carry it home yourself. The 
invention of the telephone hasn’t helped 
you or me to get our tobacco from the 
shop to the house easily. Getting our 
tobacco from the shop to the house sticks 
just about where it was twenty-five or 


**Men don’t walk down to the post office for the ten-o’clock 
mail in Buffalo or New York.”’ 





“On a small-town Main Street everybody meets and greets 
every other body, but you can’t do that in a city.” 
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thirty years ago. So you and I, to save 
ourselves trouble, buy pound tins instead 
of two-ounce packages. 

“But the invention of the telephone 
has helped the tobacco-shop man. He 
has a telephone in his shop, and there is 
one in the shop of 
his wholesaler. He 
can telephone his 
wholesaler 
any time, when he 
needs a couple of 
pounds of tobacco. 
So he does just 
that. And the in- 
vention of the auto- 
mobile made it easy 
for the wholesaler 
to hustle around a 
light car and de- 
liver a few pounds 
of tobacco. So the 
man, the telephone 
and the automobile helped the dealer in 
tobacco. He can get his supplies quickly. 
And what happens? If he used to buy 
enough at one time to last a month, he 
now buys enough to last a week, or a 
couple of days. He does business on a 


small margin. Of stock on hand, I 
mean. And for that reason he can carry 


more brands, can't he? He can carry a 
couple of pounds of forty brands instead 
of forty pounds of a couple of brands— 
for the same money. That’s civilization, 
in one way. Instead of having two 
brands and saying, “Take it or leave it!’ 
he now says, ‘No matter what your taste 
in tobacco may be, I’ve something to suit 
it!’ That’s getting civilization refined. 

“All right, I’m coming to my ‘Save 
Your Neck’ idea; give me time. Don't 
be in such a hurry. 

“Now let me ask you if you believe 
there was any man in America smart 
enough to say, when he heard someone 
had invented a telephone, “This means a 
new era in business; this means a new 
sort of business entirely; this means 
each manufacturer doing up his goods in 
a fancy package, with his own brand, 
and with that brand advertised all over 
the nation on billboards, in magazines, 
in newspapers and everywhere!’ Do you 
believe any man was wise enough to sit 
down and think that out when he heard 
something called a telephone had been in- 
vented? Don’t you believe it! 


‘6 HAT happened was like this: 
Everybody 4n the manufacturing 
business had wanted, for a long time, 
to sell under his own brand. If he 
could advertise his own brand and get 
people asking for it he would have his 
trade hitched to his own car—nailed to 
his own mast. The thing had already 
begun—soaps, tobaccos, cigars, a lot of 
things. But not sugar; not salt; not a 
lot of other things. 
“T’m coming to saving civilization with 
a clean collar; just be patient. I’ve 
thought it all out, I tell you! 
“So along comes the telephone—an- 








“Their huts are heaps of stones, 
their clothes are dirty rags.”’ 
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other step forward in civilization—and 
everyone has to have one. Telephone in 
every house; telephone in every store. 
And presently the grocer notices some- 
thing. People are not buying twenty-five 
pounds of sugar as they used to. People 
are not buying flour 
by the barrel as 
they used to. Peo- 
ple are not buying 
bacon by the ‘side’ 
as they used to. 
The lady of the 
house does _ not 
have her ‘market- 
ing day’—her 
Wednesday 
or Thursday or 
Saturday — when 
she comes to the 
store and orders 
stuff for a week 
or for two weeks. 
She don’t walk, or drive, downtown once 
a week and say ‘I want twenty-five 
pounds of sugar, and a ten-pound jar of 
butter, and five bushels of potatoes,’ and 
so on. She picks up the telephone two 
or three times a day and says, ‘Please 
send me on the next delivery a pound 
of sugar and a half a peck of potatoes 
and a pound of butter. And, oh, yes! 
have you any of that pimento cheese 
that comes in tiny little jars? Then 
send me one.’ Or she says, ‘Send me a 
pound jar of bacon, and one can of corn, 
and send it right away, because I want 
it for lunch and it is already half past 
eleven and the children will be home 
from school at noon.’ 

“And, mind you, if the grocer don’t 
get that order to the house mighty sud- 
denly the children are liable to find noth- 
ing for lunch. And that’s one thing the 
telephone did. It took the big store of 
food supplies out of our kitchen cup- 
boards and put them on the shelves of— 
not the retailer—but the wholesaler. 
Now you. begin to get what I mean, I 
guess. The manufacturer began putting 
his goods in 
smaller and smaller 
parcels. Thirty-five 
years ago. sugar 
came in 325-pound 
barrels; now it 
comes in one-pound 
cartons. When a 
housewife has a 
pound carton of 
sugar on her shelf, 
with half the sugar 
used out of it, she 
has ‘sugar in the 
house.’ When she 
takes a can of corn 
from the grocer’s 
delivery boy and 
reaches for the can-opener with the 
other hand, she has ‘food for the family.’ 
And, of course, all these small parcels 
of food bear the makers’ or packers’ 
trademarks—and that is all right. That’s 





‘Small American homes, houses 
neatly painted, lawn neatly cut.”’ car line 
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perfectly good business. What I’m tell- 
ing you is that when civilization pro- 
gressed by the invention of the automo- 
bile and the telephone it then and there 
stepped just that far away from the days 
when we thought we had to keep a good 
big stock of food in the house. We can 
get it quickly so we do not need much 
on hand. We can get standardized brands 
so we need not go to the store and look 
at the rice and examine the sugar. \\e 
go to the telephone and say, ‘One pound 
of this sugar and one pound of that rice,’ 
and in a few minutes the ‘automobile de- 
livers it at the door. 

“[’m just giving you this as an ex- 
ample, this grocery fact. What it means 
is that as civilization gets finer and more 
complete the crust of safety gets thinner 
and thinner. In the old days I might be 
snowbound at home for a month and we 
would have plenty to eat; today, if the 
telephone breaks down, I may have noth- 
ing but yesterday’s scraps for dinner, 
and have nothing at all tomorrow. In a 
week my whole family might be starved 
to death. The more civilization the more 
danger of trouble. That’s so, isn’t it? 


Ve HAVE a lovely china bathtub and 
hot and cold water all over the house. 
I turn a spigot and I get hot water by 
the gallon; I turn another spigot—call 
it a faucet, then, if you want to—and | 
get good, safe, cold, drinking water. But 
if my patent heater goes wrong I have 
no hot water. If the gas is shut off or 
the gas factory burns down or blows up, 
I have no hot water and no gas to cook 
with. Civilization’s narrow margin, do 
you see? In the old days I used to have 
a pump in the kitchen sink; it was work 
to pull away at that pump handle but 
we had water any time we wanted it. If 
the city water works goes out of com- 
mission today I don’t know what I can 
do for water to drink; there is no water. 
There is no water fit to drink within ten 
miles of me. Civilization’s narrow mar- 
gin, you see. 

“And the same thing is everywhere. 
Every new in- 
vention makes 
us more depend- 
ent on a ma- 
chine or a meth- 
od. Every new 
invention makes 
a few more of 
us more helpless 
in case that ma- 
chine or method 
goes bad. The 
man who did 
not walk to his 
office used to be 
a rare bird; if a 
goes 

out of order to- 
day whole hundreds of men never get to 
business at all. And that’s modern civili- 
zation—fine and dandy as long as it keeps 
going, but with some mighty thin spots. 
I might call it a tower of cards—each 
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as new machines and methods are 
ated, a few more sections are built 
» and we climb up onto them. And 
higher and nobler the tower the 
r to upset it. 
\ll right! All right! I’m coming 
he clean collar in a minute. 
How long would it take, I want to 

- you first, to make of this wonderful 

erica of ours a barbarous: desert? 

-'ve been about three hundred years 

ing this American civilization. We’ve 

ot in touch with Europe, and that has 
ped. Well, listen; on a shutter on my 
ise there was an English sparrow’s 
t—straw and grass and some rags. 
was a lively and complete home for the 
parrows. Along came that big blow and 
rain last week and—no nest! It took 
ust ten minutes for that storm to rip 
‘hat sparrow-civilized colony into loose 
traw and waste grass. Nothing left. 

“A bird will build a nest in a tree—a 
beautiful nest—and line it with down, 
lay her eggs, raise her young. The next 
season that nest is nothing but a tangle 
of waste, all askew on a limb. The next 
year it is wet mush in the grass. The 
next year it isn’t anything. 

“A couple of years ago I rented my 
house to a fellow. I had a fine back- 
yard, close-cut grass and a huge oak 
tree eight hundred years old. When I 
came back the oak tree was all over the 
place, a wind-storm wreck, and the weeds 
in the yard were shoulder high. I’ve 
been working at them three years and 
they are not all gone yet. The whole 
backyard was like death and desolation, 
and those renters, who had rented the 
place so their little son could play around 
on it, had forbidden him to go into the 
backyard because of the snakes! 


\ OVE out of a good house and 

leave it alone and in a few years 
it is a wreck; a few more years and it 
is a rotted pile of wood. That’s how 
rapidly civilization crumbles. 

“If you keep a board painted it will 
stand the weather for years; save the 
paint and leave the board out in the 
weather and in three years it is red mulch 
and nothing else. That’s how civilizations 
fade away; iron rusts, wood decays, 
culture vanishes, decency turns rotten 
and becomes a stench. To keep civiliza- 
tion safe every man must do the thing 
he is expected to do, and do it regularly. 

“The other day they had a little 
trouble over in Russia. That coun- 
try never has been civilized, as we 
call civilization. It has just been 
about one-third civilized. None 
of the complicated-machinery 
civilization we have over here 
ever got a good grip on Russia. 
The Russian tower of cards 
was not very tall. The tele- 
phone was a joke and the auto- 
mobile a sort of myth 


over there. The rail- oo 


roads were a little 
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better than camels, but not as numerous. 
The best you could say was that not all 
Russia was barbarous, and that some of 
it was almost civilized. Then came this 
Bolshevist mania and what civilization 
there was got an awful jolt. 

“If that jolt had happened to America 
it would not have been a case of a few 
millions starving—everyone would have 
starved. Two or three cards would not 
have settled to a slightly lower level— 
the whole structure would have fallen 
ker-plunk over night. Everything would 
have crashed. For a few months, per- 
haps, we would all have been animals— 
then we would have died. We would 
have rotted where we lay and any of us 
who would have remained alive would 
have moved on to get out of the odor. 
It would take, as I figure it, about two 
months to knock our American civiliza- 
tion into a cocked hat if what happened 
in Russia happened over here. That’s 
because our civilization is so much more 
complex and delicately adjusted and 
super-refined. It is easier to ruin a 
watch than a crowbar. 

“A crude civilization is like a horse; 
it is a wild animal trained to pull a plow. 
A higher civilization is like a tractor. 
if trouble comes the horse can eat the 
grass at its feet, and a country veterinar- 
ian with a syringe or a dose of salts 
can put it in some sort of working order. 
If you have a tractor, its food has to be 
pumped out of the earth, refined into 
gasoline, transported thousands of miles. 
It has to be mixed with air in a delicate 
man-made machine. To turn that food 
into power, electricity has to be created 
and sent over wires into perfectly made 
cylinders. Experts are needed to create 
the tractor and to repair it. If the gaso- 
line supply fails, it is dead. That is how 
modern civilization is. You can cut a 
kidney out of a man or out of a crude 
civilization and they can keep going 
somehow; if you break a hairspring in 
a watch or in a high civilization they 
stop. They’re dead. 

“I suppose you fellows have read Sin- 
clair Lewis’ ‘Main Street’ book and his 
‘Babbitt’ book. I have, and they are 
bully stories, both of them, but to my 
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notion each has a screw loose. Or I 
might say that each misses the truth in 
one way or another. You know what 
‘Main Street’ purports to be—it’s a pic- 
ture of a small town. It is a rather glum 
and sordid picture of life in a small 
town, too. Everyone in the town is 
pretty well satisfied with the town and 
thinks its ugly Main Street is just about 
right—don’t know or care for anything 
better. Well, there’s just one thing the 
author left out of the book, and to my 
mind it is the most important thing—it 
is the real spirit of the small-town Main 
Street. It is a sort of jesting, jollying, 
good-neighborly, teasing, humorous 
American spirit. It is the ‘Hello Bill, 
how’s our J. P. Morgan this morning?’ 
that the grocer greets the banker with. 
It is the sane and smiling American 
sense of humor and habit of good com- 
panionship. Up and down every real 
Main Street, the fellows keep joshing 
each other every day in every way; they 
meet at the post office and on the street 
and are ‘Jim’ and ‘Bill’ to each other, 
and they take time to tell each other 
funny stories, ‘including the joke on Sam. 
You know how it is—there’s a good fel- 
lowship and a chumminess on the real 
Main Street. 


‘6 ND then we come to the ‘Babbitt’ 
book, which takes its little whack 
at the ‘Boosters’ Club’ and the Rotary and 
the other clubs of that sort where you 
and I get together once in a while. When 
you get down to the meat of ‘Babbitt’ 
you find it is a knock at us-——at you and 
me. All right! Have it so. But I sort 
of kick when anybody points at us and 
says ‘Rotary Club—a bunch of “Bab- 
bitts.”’ It took an Englishman to put his 
finger on the truth about that ‘Babbitt’ 
book. It was Hugh Walpole, I think. 
He said something like, ‘This “Babbitt” 
book is all right, but it don’t strike me as 
being such an awful true book. I know 
a lot of Americans—businessmen in and 
out of Rotary—and this character Bab- 
bitt don’t seem to me to be the business- 
man I know. This Babbitt was a crook, 
he was a genuine crook, putting over a 
crooked real-estate deal, and I haven't 
noticed that the American businessman is 
a crook.’ And that’s true, isn’t it? 
“So, if you once see that—that Bab- 
bitt is not a typical businessman of 
America—you can see that the ‘Boosters’ 
Club’ is not a real picture of these 
American businessmen’s clubs, be- 
cause this Sinclair Lewis makes this 
crook Babbitt the typical member 
of the whole 
picture is out of drawing and 
askew and not worth bothering 
It needn't worry any- 





‘Boosters’. So the 


about. 
body. 

“But what I wanted to say was 
this: There must be some mighty 
good reason for Rotary clubs 


and such clubs, or they 
be | > 








wouldn’t be so numer- 
ous (Cont'd on p. 360) 
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--and Mine” 


By RUFUS F. CHAPIN 


Vice-President and Secretary of the Union Trust Company, of Chicago; Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Chicago; and Treasurer of Rotary International 


Putting Rotary to Work—An Introduction by Raymond M. Havens 


VERY little while some Rotarian tells his friends of 

Rotary business methods in something like the following 
language: “This business methods’ thing is all right for the 
nan with the small business or the merchandising business 
but our business is different—we are only officers chosen by 
stockholders, strictly speaking —and we’ve got to run the 
business for the benefit of the stockholders in a way that 
they can see the benefit. ‘He profits most who serves best’ 
sounds well in a pamphlet, but it doesn’t look well on a yearly 
statement if the service reduces the dividends of the stock- 
holders. And so we are not always able to put our service 
ideas into practice—no matter how enthusiastic we might be 
about them. Ethics are all right in their place, but the stock- 
holders prefer a dividend check to a tract.” 

There have been numerous excuses of this sort for failure 
to try the idea of ethical as well as material service in a 
bank or a corporation or any one of those large industrial 
organizations presided over by so-called captains of industry. 

If Rotary ethics are anything in the world they are 
The business institutions of the country are find- 
ing that out. And the larger concerns are discovering that 
ethics pay material as well as ethical dividends. The larger 
the concern, the more apparent this becomes when tried. 
Every little while word comes of some of our leaders in 
finance or industry who are Rotarians taking their ethical 
obligations, as such, seriously, and putting them to work. 





practical. 


One of these Rotarians is Rufus F. Chapin, vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company of Chicago—one of the largest 
financial institutions in the United States. Vice-President 
Chapin, incidentally, is one of the members of the original 
Chicago Rotary Club, having joined the mother club soon after 
its organization in 1905. He is, and has been for some years, 
treasurer of Rotary International. 

In the early spring Vice-President Chapin was asked to 
address a meeting of the officers of the Union Trust Company 
on some phase of banking or business. Meetings of the officers 
of this company are held at frequent intervals for the purpose 
of discussing matters directly or indirectly related to the bank- 
ing business or the office management of the large institution 
that this company has built up. On this occasion, Vice-Presi- 
dent Chapin was asked to speak on education. He did. He 
treated his associates to a lecture on ethics in the banking 
business and the need for them. And he very frankly told 
them that he spoke in this way to them because he was a 
Rotarian. 

The story of his speech came to the attention of the edi- 
tors of THE Rorartan who persuaded the International Treas- 
urer to permit its publication. It is an example of what 
the Rotarian who is an officer of a large corporation or who 
happens to be a member of a trade or professional organiza- 
tion, can accomplish with the Rotary Code of Ethics in his 
business or profession. The speech is printed exactly as Vice- 
President Chapin made it: 





66 HE Chicago Tribune occa- 
sionally devotes a column 
to contributors who relate 


therein their ‘Most Embar- 
rassing Moments.’ Occasionally I have 
contributed a ‘wheeze’ to the ‘Line 0’ 
Type’, or a ‘Way Back When’ recollec- 
tion to the ‘Wake of the News.’ After larly 


namely: Etnics. 


this morning I will be qualified to write 
on a most embarrassing moment. 





“Just what pearls of educational wis- 
dom I am expected to scatter this morn- 
ing I do not know, but education is a 
sufficiently all-inclusive subject to permit 
me to make any chosen port in the storm. 
I have, therefore, chosen a topic about 
which bankers are frequently and jocu- 
charged with knowing little, of 


“In almost any community the banker 


is among its leading citizens, not merely 
because he is well-to-do, but because he 
is also generally an educated and able 
person; because the nature of his busi- 
ness compels him to take more than an 
ordinary interest in the progress and 
welfare of his community, the success 
his own enterprise being closelv 
linked to the prosperity of his neighbor ; 
because to succeed he must be scrupu- 
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- honest and must enjoy the confi- 

- and respect of his customers, The 
-upulous and dishonest may, and do, 
sently suceced in other businesses 
‘1 the banking business such char- 
s cannot long survive. Hence, it 
.vs that the banker is forced into a 
tion of prominence and naturally and 
-onsciously is inclined to be ethical in 
his relations while consciously and 
oderstandingly he strives to be ethical. 


“Rea is probably no business or 
profession where ethics enter into 
‘ts everyday transactions as in the bank- 
business. In his relations with the 
employees, his customers, and with other 
bankers, the banker is constantly con- 
‘ronted with ethical situations, most of 
them clear perhaps, but frequently they 
are puzzling and complex. More and 
more is the banker setting himself up to 
be the financial adviser to his customers, 
ind more and more are his customers 
coming to so regard him. The relation- 
ship of financial adviser involves ethics 
just as surely as do the relations of 
spiritual adviser with the clergyman, 
medical adviser with the physician or 
legal adviser with the lawyer. Likewise, 
in a banker’s position as an executor or 
administrator of an estate, or as a trus- 
tee, or in any fiduciary relationship the 
ethical contacts call for the constant ex- 
ercise of rare tact and discrimination. 
“Where and how is the banker to ac- 
quire this fine discrimination between 
the ethical and the unethical? What he 
has learned today has come from the 
school of experience and experience is 
reputed to be a dear teacher. Are 
bankers so superior that they require no 
education on matters ethical? Are they 
inore moral or wiser than the men en- 
gaged in other legitimate businesses ? 
“Was not the passage by Congress of 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act plainly 
the result of a lack of applied ethics in 
those trades? A few years ago the 
advertising men got together and loosed 
the slogan, ‘Truth in Advertising.’ They 
were ina very advantageous position 
first to see for themselves the vast 
amount of unethical advertising that was 
being foisted upon the public and second, 
they also saw that an unethical advertise- 
ment reflected an unethically conducted 
business. Wisely they determined to 
clean their own house first and then at- 
tempt to force their clients to clean 
theirs. That they have accomplished 
much I think cannot be gainsaid. But 
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if each trade or profession within its 
own ranks, of its own volition, and upon 
its own initiative would endeavor to 
raise the ethical level of its own business 
dealings, how much faster progress might 
be made. Only recently, as another ex- 
ample, a bill was introduced into Con- 
gress to compel the woolen dealers to 
label their product to indicate the amount 
of virgin wool in the article, so that the 
purchaser might be protected from pay- 
ing for ‘shoddy’ in the belief that he was 
buying virgin wool. How much better 
it would have been if the woolen dealers 
had gotten together themselves in an 
ethical understanding upon their trade 
practices. If all businesses were con- 
ducted ethically perhaps fifty per cent of 
our statutes could be expunged from the 
law books. 

“Banks are improving in their ethics. 
But are they improving through a desire 
or are they merely improving through 
the force of circumstances and pressure ? 
As evidence that they are progressing I 
have but to cite a familiar incident. 
When a large Chicago bank recently got 
into difficulties and was taken over by 
another institution, it was agreed by the 
associated banks that no effort should be 
made, within a named period of time, by 
other banks to take from the acquiring 
bank the customers of the defunct bank. 
Ten years ago this could not have hap- 
pened. There would have been a frantic 
rush to collect names from checks or 
other sources and a _ hot-footing about 
among the failed bank’s depositors for 
their accounts. If the failed bank had 
been left to its fate competitive efforts to 
get its business would have been legiti- 
mate, but when a bank saves the com- 
munity and its fellow-bankers from the 
evils of a financial flare up, it becomes 
the ethical duty of all banks to assist 
rather than to try to frustrate the desired 
amalgamation. And it is to the credit of 
our Chicago bankers that they observed 
the ethics involved. 


“Let us consider for a moment how 
ethical questions are confronting us in 
our daily routine. A customer calls and 
seeks a loan. First he lays before us his 
signed statement of his assets and liabili- 
ties; next, perhaps, he produces a state- 
ment running back several years showing 
his profits—also his sales. We ask him 
for what purpose he wishes the loan. 
This frequently results in his laying be- 
fore us his business campaign, his plans, 
his hopes, and ambitions. He goes on to 
show how and when he expects to be able 
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to repay. Perhaps, if he is manufactur- 
ing an article he states its factory cost, 
its overhead cost, its selling cost, the 
profit there is in it,—in short he may re- 
veal the innermost details of his affairs. 
“We are now the custodian of this 
man’s intimate business secrets. He 
gives this information in the expectation 
that it will be helpful to him to be frank. 
He places in us his implicit confidence. 
How does he expect us to treat his con- 
fidence? How much of the information 
received are we privileged to reveal? 
May we tell anything without his con- 
sent? How are we to distinguish be- 
tween legitimate inquiries and the ‘fishing 
expeditions’ of his competitors,—perhaps 
very cleverly camouflaged? Are we 
bound to inquire into the legitimacy of 
inquiries? Probably a score of ethical 
problems will come to your minds arising 
from the circumstances related. Per- 
haps it will be said that each case must 
have its special consideration. Practi- 
cally, do we give each case that careful, 
special consideration, or do we not? 


s¢ ANOTHER example: I was recently 

asked by a representative of a 
bond house carrying a very substantial 
account with us a question which I think 
is purely an ethical one. 

“He said, ‘Suppose our firm was to 
underwrite an issue of bonds for a cus- 
tomer and the question of trusteeship 
under the issue being left to us, we 
should nominate your bank and the deal 
should be consummated and the bonds all 
sold by us. Suppose some time later our 
customer should voluntarily come to your 
bank and expressing satisfaction with 
your trustee service, open an account 
with you and maintain an account that 
would be perhaps even a better account 
and more desirable than ours. 

“*Then, say after a lapse of years of 
harmonious relations,’ he continued, ‘this 
concern should request you to furnish 
them with a list of the holders of its 
bonds compiled as far as might be pos- 
sible from the ownership certificates at- 
tached to the coupons. What would you 
say?’ 

“My reply was that I would first in- 
quire into the purpose of the request 
and if it was apparent that the giving out 
of the information would not be detri- 
mental to the bond house, I would ask 
the privilege of getting the bond house’s 
permission. If the purpose of the re- 
quest was apparently detrimental to the 


bond house’s (Continued on page 373) 
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Since Cortes destroyed the temples of the ancient Aztec city of Tenochtitlan and built Mexico City on the ruins, modern ex- 


cavators have but to dig down far enough to unearth such idols as those shown above. 
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At the right is shown a section of an 


ancient Aztec temple, that of the Feathered Serpents of Quetzalcoatl, near the famous pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan. 


Mysterious Mexico 


The Land of Anctent Civilizations 


WorLD wrongly called the New! this clime 
was old 

When first the Spaniard came, in search of gold. 

Age after age its shadowy wings had spread, 

And man was born and gathered to the dead; 

Cities arose, ruled, dwindled to decay, 

Empires were formed, then darkly swept away; 

Race followed race like cloud shades o’er the field, 

The stranger still to strangers doomed to yield. 

The last grand line that swayed these plains and 

waves 

Like Israel, wandered long ’mid wilds and caves, 

Then settling in their Canaan, cities reared, 

Fair science wooed, a milder God revered, 

*Till, too, invading Europe bowed their pride, 

And pomp, art, power, with Montezuma died. 
—Author unknown. 


HE progress of Rotary in 

Mexico, which resulted in the 

establishment of the Third Dis- 

trict of Rotary International in 
that country, has been sufficiently rapid 
to attract the interest of Rotarians in 
general and to cause them to regard 
Mexico with added interest. It is only 
two years since the first Rotary Club was 
established at Mexico City under the 
guidance of Arch Klumph, of Cleveland, 
International Past President. About the 
time of the Los Angeles convention 
(which was attended by two delegates 
from Mexico City) it was recognized 
that the time was propitious for the 
further implanting of Rotary in Mexico 
and accordingly Fred Teele, then presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Mexico City, 
was appointed special commissioner and 
was entrusted with this extensicn work. 
As a result there are now thriving clubs 
at Monterrey, Tampico, Guadalajara, 
Vera Cruz and Chihuahua. . Rotarian 


Nelson Osgood Rhoades was appointed 
as the first district governor of the new 
district and was recently nominated by 
the conference at Mexico City to serve 4 





By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


second term. Mexican Rotary clubs are 
showing an active interest in Rotary 
through many forms of service, notably 
boys work. 

The spread of Rotary in Mexico seems 
appropriate when we reflect that while 
Rotary itself is a very modern institution, 
the philosophy of Rotary is at least as 
ancient as that of Confucius. For Mexico 
is a land of contrasts—a land where 
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The ‘‘Hall of Monoliths’’ in the ancient 
ruins of Mitla 


modern civilization has been built on the 
ruins of civilizations which flourished 
thousands of years ago. 

In some Latin-American countries the 
Don Romeos sometimes “play the bear” 
outside the barred windows of their 
senoritas’ homes. If one may venture on 
the simile, this proceeding is somewhat 
similar to that of the archeologists striv- 
ing to determine the exact age of these 
former civilizations. They too “play the 
bear” before the barriers of conflicting 
tongues and cryptic writings which sep- 
arate them from their solution. Just as 
the young men feel richly repaid if a 
slim white hand drops a flower through 
the bars, so the archeologists count them- 
selves lucky when they get a flash of in- 
formation such as came to those who 
deciphered the arrangement of the 
Mayan calendar, ascertained the age of 
a pyramid, or found some other hint to 
the answer of the age-old puzzle. 

For it is still uncertain whether these 
ancient civilizations were modeled on 
those of Asia, or whether the Egyptians 
and others modeled their life and habits, 
and patterned their buildings after those 
of Mexico. It is unknown whether the 
prehistoric Mexicans came from north- 
ern and eastern Asia, or whether the 
tribal movement was reversed; and it is 
hard to say for what purpose some of the 
gigantic buildings were so laboriously 
erected. Archeologists know that many 
deerskin rolls of hieroglyphic writing 
and other priceless relics were destroyed 
by the zealous Bishop Diego de Landa, 
but they cannot translate some of the 
writings which have been preserved, nor 
does it help materially to know that the 
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The Mines Building, Mexico 
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City. The Conference of the 
Third District (Mexico) was 
held here in March, 1923. 


hop was severely repri- 
nded by his superiors. 
So Mexico remains a land 
mystery, a land of for- 
tten civilizations, of con- 
ting tongues, of varied 
imates, and of tremendous 
intouched resources; a 
.ce of wonderful possi- 
ities for the tourist, the archeologist, 
nd the business man alike. The white 
man’s civilization is so far but a veneer 
and eager pioneers have only scratched 
ie surface of the country’s resources. 
rhere is an old Spanish proverb to the 
effect that, “he who would secure the 
vealth of the Indies must take the wealth 
of the Indies with him,” and it is rather 
ipplicable to Mexico. We have heard 
much of this country as the land of gold 
nd silver mines—yet there is more 
wealth in Mexico today—stored in the 
forests and fields—than has ever come 
out of the mines, rich as they are. 


E have heard, also, much of Mex- 
ico as a land of picturesque bandits 
ind frequent revolutions—yet, despite all 
his, the army has been reduced by two- 
thirds in the last two or three years and 
he country is sound financially and eco- 
nomically. We have heard much of sun- 
scorched deserts—yet Mexico City is a 
mile and a half above sea level and is 
reached by cool breezes all the year. 
To present an accurate pen picture of 
Mexico would require far more space 
than can be given to a magazine article 
-yet, perhaps, we may hope to give a 
few hints which the reader may perhaps 
sometime be able to supplement for him- 
self first hand. For there is always 
manana—the “tomorrow.” To the peon 
in his wide sombrero and gay serape, 
lolling in the shade of adobe walls, it 
may be but an excuse for a somewhat 
longer siesta today—to the Mexican 


caballero who has charge of an important 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Building, 
Mexico City—a fine example of modern 
Mexican architecture. 


plantation it may mean another chance 
to develop the possibilities of his estate— 
and to those who have never visited Mex- 
ico it may mean a most interesting ex- 
perience. 

We cannot begin at the beginning for 
the beginnings of the Mexican people are 
still uncertain. Some anthropologists be- 
lieve that the Aztecs and their predeces- 
sors are related to the nomadic tribes of 
Tartary, while other authorities consider 
it possible that these Indians are kindred 
of the Polynesian tribes. The great 
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The new post office build- 
ing, Mexico City. At left 

the National Theater, noted 
for its Tiffany glass curtain. 


number of native dialects 
(some 1,000 have been 
listed) led the historian, 
Siguenza, to the conclusion 
that the Mexicans were the 
descendents of Naphtuhim, 
grandson of Noah, who left 
Egypt for Mexico shortly 
afther the confusion of 
But it seems probable that 





tongues! 
the ancient Mexicans had communication 
with the Far East and learned some of 
their ways from those of Asia, and it is 
possible that Mexico was peopled by men 
who had crossed the Bering Sea, and 
then moved south. 

The name “Mexico” 
by the Spaniards who so christened the 


was first applied 


new land because of the national war 
god, Mexitl—chief of the many deities 
in the Aztec pantheon. The Aztecs, who 
migrated to the Mexican plateau in the 
llth or 12th century, were the predomi- 
nant tribe of all the peoples living be- 
tween Zacatecas and Guatemala, and had 
achieved a degree of civilization which 
astounded the Spaniards no less than the 
spectacle of men on horses surprised the 
natives. 

But this civilization, which reached its 
highest development at Tenochtitlan 
(now Mexico City), marked not only 
what the Aztecs had created for them- 
selves, but also the contributions of the 
Mayans, Toltecs, Otomi, and other tribes 
which had been supplanted by the war- 
like Aztecs. Instead of the wild tribes 
of the coasts, the Spaniards found a peo- 
ple settled in large cities, with great 
stone buildings and paved roads; with a 
code of laws and established courts; with 
a system of picture writing and some 
knowledge of sculpture; with a poly- 
theistic worship with elaborate rituals; 
with organized armies and some knowl- 
edge of fortification; with zoological and 
botanical collections; with hanging gar- 
dens and floating gardens; with two kinds 
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A bird’s-eye 
view of the 
center of 
Mexico City 
—Plaza de 
Armas. 


Below—the 

Mexico City 

Country 
Club. 








of calendars and other time in- 
dicators; and, among certain 
tribes, a surprising skill in pot- 
tery and metal work. 

« Based as it was on conquest, 
the Aztec civilization often in- 
cluded acts of inhuman cruelty, 
yet its barbaric splendor must 
have impressed the strangers. 
The teocalli, or “God’s houses,” 
which rivaled the temples of 
ancient Babylon, were usually 
built in the center of the towns and 
were approached by broad avenues. 
Down these roads marched the Aztec 
armies, the rank and file brilliant in war 
paint and armed with clubs edged with 
obsidian flakes, bows, spears, and buck- 
lers; the chiefs distinguished by their 
colored blankets, tassels, and quilted 
armor. Their prisoners of war were 
either doomed to slavery or were offered 
as sacrifices to the hideous idols, for the 
priests were ever eager for victims. The 
finest captives would be reserved for 
some great festival, royally entertained, 
perhaps married for a while to three or 
four wives, and then, when the period 
of mock state had elapsed, led to the 
temple. Here the captive slowly ascended 
the long flight of steps leading to the 
upper part of the great pyramid, break- 
ing an earthenware flute against the steps 
in token of the departing joys of life. 
When he reached the top he was seized 
by the waiting priests, bent over the 
humped green sacrificial stone, and his 
breast slashed open with an obsidian 
knife. While the officiating priest held 
the warm heart before the grotesque 
idol, the victim’s skull was spitted on the 
tzompantli where hundreds of other skulls 
lay bleaching in the sun. Then the car- 
cass was tumbled down the steps for the 
captors to feast upon while the eternal 
fires glowed and the great snake-skin 
drum boomed steadily. Sometimes the 
program was varied by throwing the 
victim into the flames as an offering to 
the fire-god, crushing him between bal- 
anced stones at the harvest festival, or 
flaying him that his skin might be worn 
by one of the young men during a cere- 
monial dance. But prisoners and slaves 
were not the only victims, for the rain 
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fresh flame. The anxious populace 
watching from the flat roofs joyfully 
acclaimed the blaze on the sacred hil]. 
while swift runners carried burning 
torches to rekindle the fires of the land. 
When the temple fires blazed up again 
the people drew blood from their ears as 
a thank offering and the new cycle be- 
gan with the customary cannibal feast. 

As in their religion, so in all instity- 
tions the Aztecs were dominated by this 
rule of blood and terror. Penalties for 
law-breakers were drastic—even scandal- 
mongers had their hair singed to the 
scalp while the frequent drawings of the 
arrow in the court records in- 
dicates the readiness with 
which capital punishment was 
ordered. While each city had 
its tribunal, and set apart land 
for the support of the judges, 
the supreme power was vested 
in the state council at which 
the king presided, seated on 
his golden and jeweled throne, 
with one hand resting on an 
ornamented skull and holding 





At right— 
Cortes Pal- 
ace, in Coyo- 
acan, built 
soon after 
the voyages 
of Columbus 
and still used 
for munici- 
pal service. 


gods were propitiated by a procession in 
which many infants with painted faces 
and wearing gilded wings were carried 
on decorated litters until the party 
reached the whirlpool where these little 
victims were to be sacrificed. Such of- 
ferings as these were alternated with 
long fasts, self-mutilation, and other evi- 
dences of devotion. Most important of 
all was the religious ceremony of “tying 
up a bundle of years,” held every fifty- 
two years, when the civil and the ritual- 
istic calendars would coincide. It was 
believed that the destruction of the world 
would take place at the end of one of 
these cycles. As the last day of the 
cycle approached all fires were extin- 
guished, and the priests, garbed as gods, 
set out in solemn procession for the hill 
of Huixachtla. Here they watched until 
the approach of the Pleiades to the 
zenith marked the beginning of a new 
era. Then the finest captive was thrown 
down, fire kindled on his breast, with a 
wooden drill his heart torn out, and the 
body flung on a pyre lighted from the 







The wit 


a gold arrow in the other. 
nesses swore “by the earth,” touching a 
hand first to the ground, then to their 
lips. Even children were punished by 
pricking with aloe thorns or by holding 
the face over burning chilies—dried pods 
of a hot pepper plant. 

Early in life, boys learned to fish and 
to paddle a canoe, girls to weave and 
grind corn, while many minor tasks 
around the temples were often assigned 
to children. At an early age those fit 
for military service were conscripted for 
the army, and promotion was granted to 
such as showed exceptional bravery or 
skill in the rudimentary tactics. A for- 
mal declaration of war preceded the 
actual conflicts with other tribes, though 
often such conflicts were deliberately 
provoked in order to satisfy the demands 
of the priests. None might become chiefs 
who had not taken captives in battle. 

Marriage was celebrated by tying the 
garments together and marching seven 
times around a fire, throwing copaili or 
other incense into the flames. The 
funeral of a (Continued on page 363) 
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Fifteen Years of Tragedy 


E Americans are, 

and have been, a 
race of destroyers 

and of monumental 

sts; in the blindness of 
conceit we have reaped 
we have not sown; on 
treacherous sands of hu- 
| “almightiness” we have 
uurselves up on pedestals, 

| we are only now begin- 
ning to see our sins and our 
My own life 


eaknesses. 
has been typical of millions whose boy- 
hood began a generation ago. Both re- 
licion and school instilled in me the 
thought that I was next in place to God, 
and that all other life, from the life of 
trees and flowers to that of beasts and 
birds, was put on earth for iny special 
benefit, and that no other life had a right 
to exist unless the human egoist saw fit 
to let it live. 

More than once I have been asked to 
give the fundamental reason for my in- 
terest in preserving what remaining wild 
life and forests we still have not only 
in my native state of Michigan, but 
throughout those parts of America that 
still remain the habitat of animal life 
and that comprise our forest preserves. 
And always my mind has swept back over 
the tragedy of the last fifteen years to 
find the answer. While my own state, 
where I was born and where I have 
lived for almost forty years, is in my 
opinion the darkest blot on the map of 
the American continent when it comes 
to the matter of forest destruction, and 
while I am confident it will take a quar- 
ter of a century of intelligence and 
technical ability to give back to us the 
wild life which lack of conservation has 


wood is a recognized authority with regard to big 
game and forest conditions in North America. He try In those days I was 
is a member of the Rotary Club of Owosso, Michi- 
gan. Rotary International has not taken any posi- 
tion in regard to the conditions of which the author 


treats in this article. 


lost to us in a pitiable fraction of that 
time; and while, moreover, I shall con- 
tinue to wage war until we have big and 
broad-minded men specially fitted to 
direct the conservation machinery of a 
mighty state, I am convinced that every 
true conservationist should put his shoul- 
der to the wheel and strive for the future 
glory of America at large as well as for 
his local environment if the ultimate and 
greater triumph is to be achieved. 

For those who have not seen the Great 
Change with their own eyes, and who 
have not been in a position to witness 
the tragedy of destruction—not only in 
a local environment but in a scope cov- 
ering two-thirds of a continent, my own 
experience of fifteen years in the open 
spaces may be of interest, if not of actual 
value, in showing how swiftly the de- 
struction of our wild life has swept upon 
us, and how quickly we must now act 
to save it from utter annihilation. 

With the beginning of those fifteen 
years, almost the entire northern half of 
North America was one vast breeding 
ground of wild life, and this in spite 
of the fact that for nearly two hundred 
years the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
steadily used large areas of it as their 





Photos: U. 8. Forest Service. 
Typical scenes of devastated timber areas. At left—Destructive lumbering in the coast redwood belt, California. 
At right—A section of the Coeur d’Alene National Forest, Idaho, following the hurricane and fire of August 20, 1910. 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


HIS article is printed for the interest that it hunting and trapping grounds. 
will have for our readers. James Oliver Cur- 


Fifteen years ago the buffalo 
were gone, it is true, with 
the exception of a few sur- 
vivors in the Athabasca coun- 


employed by the Canadian 
Government as a sort of “last 
frontier” investigator and ex- 
plorer, and I had unexcelled 
opportunities for coming in 
contact with the wild life be- 
tween Montreal and the Pa- 
cific. On every railroad then running in 
western Canada the daily recreation of 
passengers was counting the coyotes and 
antelopes. The buffalo trails and wal- 
lows were then, and even later, plainly 
visible from the car windows, and over 
vast areas the prairies were criss-crossed 
with them. But in the face of this trag- 
edy of the recent passing of the buffalo, 
people marveled at what seemed to be 
the inexhaustible supply of wild life still 
left. From the car windows wild fowl 
could be seen not only in thousands, but 
in countless millions. Every bog-hole 
and lake was black with them. 

One early autumn, when I rode several 
hundred miles horseback from Medicine 
Hat to the Caribou Mountains to run 
down a rumor of buffalo living there, I 
was not for an hour at a time where I 
could not hear the thunder of the wings 
of rising wildfowl. For years I looked 
upon the tragedy of settlers slaughtering 
ducks and geese literally by the wagon 
load. At Dundern, Saskatchewan, I was 
the guest of~a wealthy rancher when a 
hunt was planned. There were six of 
us in the party that visited a lake sev- 
eral miles out in the prairies. Shooting 
began at dawn. Marksmanship was not 
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I"hoto: Utah Phcto Materials Co. 


Photo: U. 8S. Forest Servi . 


A road through Kaibab National Forest, one of the forest reserves set aside for protection by the United States Government 
At right—a picture showing a heavy growth of nearly pure Douglas fir with hemlock underwood in Pierce County, Washington. 


necessary. By the time the evening shoot 
was over, the kill was over,six hundred 
ducks, and filled a wagon. In those days, 
game was slaughtered in this way, 
cleaned, and placed in ice houses for 
winter use. 

Occasionally, in the years that fol- 
lowed, I went over these same tramping 
grounds. Year by year I watched the 
going of the wildfowl and the prairie 
chicken. During a “flight” season of 
wild geese I have counted as many as 
thirty burning straw-stacks on a single 
night, around which the slaughterers 
were gathered to kill the geese that 
circled low in the illuminations. 

The result was appalling. Today, at 
the end of those few years, if you ride 
from Winnipeg to the mountains on 
either the Grand Trunk Pacific or the 
Canadian Pacific the probability is that 
you will not see even a coyote. Surely 
you will not see an antelope. The ponds 
and lakes once black with wildfowl will 
occasionally hold a family of ducks, or a 
small flock. There are no wild geese; 
even prairie chickens create an unusual 
interest when they are seen. The great- 
est breeding grounds that North America 
has ever known, outside of the Arctic 
tundras, are gone. In those days of a 
wild-life paradise I saw a letter to the 
factor at Fort Churchill, on Hudson’s 


Bay, from the factor at York Factory, 
lower down on the Bay, in which the 
latter asked if he might purchase or trade 
for a supply of wild geese, as his own 
luck had been poor that year. In reply, 
the factor at Churchill sent back word 
that he could not spare any geese, as his 
hunters had also had exceedingly bad 
luck that autumn, and had only succeeded 
in killing eight thousand geese, which 
was not as many as he couid use in his 
district during the coming winter. 

And yet, in spite of this, it has not 
been the Hudson’s Bay Company’s trap- 
pers and hunters or the Indians who have 
destroyed the wild life of Canada, and 
from which the United States have very 
largely drawn their supply. The settler 
and the hunter, together with the stupid- 
ity and lack of foresight many times of 
many of those responsible for preserva- 
tion and conservation, have been almost 
entirely responsible for the annihilation, 
just as these same elements have been 
responsible in the United States. Not 
only have they “hogged” the wild life of 
lake and stream and forest, but so long 
as their own immediate and selfish wants 
have been filled they have cared but little 
for the future. They have not made in- 
telligent laws, and when such laws have 
occasionally been made they have not 
used the power of their vote to demand 


an enforcement of them. In many in 
stances true conservation, where it has 
won out at all, has won out in spite of 
those officially responsible. 


ITHIN these same fifteen years 

went ahead of the “line of rail” oi 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, through Yel 
lowhead Pass and the British Columbia 
mountains. This was before a mile 0! 
steel had been laid beyond the prairi 
foothilis, and I found a game paradis: 
which some might consider an exaggera 
tion if I could describe it as it actually 
existed. Bear, deer, sheep, goat and 
caribou literally swarmed in these re 
gions. At one time I counted eleven 
bears on one mountain side, all visible 
at the same time, and I have seen band 
of sheep which numbered as high as 
hundred. Several times since those da) 
I have gone through these same regions 
The so-called “sportsman,” with his auto 
matic and his pump gun, has wrought 
frightful havoc. Today one must outfit 
a pack-train and go deep into the moun 
tains for days and weeks at a time t 
find a single grizzly or sheep, and he is 
a fortunate hunter if he brings home 
either. During one season which I spent 
in the Firepan Mountains gathering ma- 
terial for my “Grizzly King” I saw twen- 
ty-seven grizzlies, innumerable black 
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Photo. Grand Trunk Pac. R. RB. 


bears, and hosts of other 
game. On my last trip I 
spent six weeks and saw 
three bears. 

Still farther north one 
sees the result of modern 
day destruction. Less 
than fifteen years ago I 
was in the Artillery 
Lakes country at the 
time of the annual mi- 
gration of caribou. All 








one day what we sup- 
posed to be the main 
herd crossed a stream, 
and three different indi- 
viduals made their esti- 
mate of its numbers, 
added the estimates, then 
divided the total by three, 
which approximately figured the herd 
at thirty thousand head. Two days later 
an Indian brought information that this 
was not the main herd, but a branch of 
it, and that the main herd was still far- 
ther north! 

Today, even to the Arctic coast, a cari- 
bou herd of a thousand head, even in 
migration, is unusual. All through the 
northland they have split into smaller 
bands. Rifles have come in with the 
white man. The slaughter of the wild- 
fowl life of North America on the prair- 
les Of Western Canada and our own 
western states has also sounded the doom 
of the hoofed beasts. We must remem- 
ber that the geese and ducks on Lake 
Superior today were on the Arctic tun- 
dras a few weeks ago, and will be in the 
tropics a few weeks hence. A slaughter 


in Florida may bring hunger and starva- 
tion to the Indian three thousand miles 
north, There was a time when the Arc- 
tic tundras were what the Indians con- 
ceived their Happy Hunting Grounds to 


Canadian government. 


Photo: U. S. Forest Service. 
Government action has been responsible for saving the few remaining 
herds of certain almost-extinct species of animallife. Above—Some of the 
bison in Wainwright Park, Alberta, Canada, under protection of the 


be. They were the Canadian prairies, 
multiplied ten times; it seemed as though 
the wild life of the earth gathered there 
to breed. But the man from Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg, Topeka, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
and St. Augustine has helped to rob even 
the distant tundras of their life. 

In the United States even more than 
in Canada are we today seeing and feel- 
ing the effects of an appalling devasta- 
tion. My own state of Michigan is an 
example. The story of its outraged 
forests and wild life is a tragedy of dese- 
cration, of money-lust, of personal self- 
ishness and official incompetence. Mich- 
igan is a particularly good state to look 
at in these last days of forests and wild 
life simply because of the fact that it 
seems as if God intended it to be the 
greatest water, forest, and wild-life para- 
dise on the American continent. No 
other state was so completely endowed 
with all things or so richly stored with 
possibilities at the beginning. Its wild 
life and forest resources have been worth 


Below—Antelope under ,U. S. Government pro- 
tection in Yellowstone Park. The passing of the buffalo threatens to be 
closely followed by the loss of elk, bear, and other game. 
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billions and had _ these 
natural gifts been har- 
vested instead of slaugh- 
tered they would be 
worth billions today. As 
an example of conditions 
as they exist, it has only 
been a few weeks since 
the dean of American 
forestry, Professor Fili- 
bert Roth, Professor of 
Forestry in the Univer 
sity of Michigan, found 
it mecessary to resign 
from our Conservation 
Commission because he 
could no longer fight 
against the environment 
which made his life-long 
experience and technical 
worth of no practical value at all. And 
this system is not the fault of an 
individual or individuals. It is perfectly 
legitimate for those without practical 
experience to run the vast natural re- 
sources of any state if the people so will. 

They cannot be held accountable for 
the fact that they are not technically 
skilled forestry men or that they have not 
had the long and intensive training, edu- 
cation, and scientific application of study 
which every other great corporation on 
earth would demand of those in charge 
of its resources. The people themselves 
are at fault. They alone are to blame for 
not rising in the power of their vote and 
bringing about a condition where the 
very best men that money and science 
can produce are employed as the guar- 
dians and caretakers of our forests and 
wild life, our lakes and streams. Until 
that time comes, until every governor 
and every legislature in every state de- 
mand the very highest of skill, training, 
intelligence, and (Continued on p. 367) 
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Under Direction of William C. Bamburgh 


Rotarian of Boston, Mass. 


Recent Books on Industrial Questions 


Industrial Pension Systems, by Luther Con- 
ant, Jr.. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
Pp, 262; tables; index. 

History of Trade Unionism in the United 
States, by Selig Perlman. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 313; index. 

History of Labor, by Gilbert Stone. New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1922. Pp. 416; 
index. 

Robinson Crusoe, Social Engineer, by Henry 
E. Jackson. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1922. Pp. 301; index. 

Practice of Citizenship, by Roscoe Lewis 
Ashley. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
Pp. 446; bibliographies; illustrated; index. 

Art in Industry, by Charles R. Richards. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1922. Pp. 
499; no index. 

Guild Socialism; an Historical and Critical 
Analysis, by Niles Carpenter. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. 350; 
bibliographies; index. 

Modern Industrialism, an Outline of Present 
Day Industrial Organization; by Frank 
L. McVey. Second edition. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1923. Pp. 358; index. 

Labor Turnover in Industry; a statistical 
analysis, by Paul Frederick Bussenden 
and Emil Frankel. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co., 1922. Pp. 215; index. 

Steels: the Diary of a Furnace Worker, by 
Charles Rumford Walker. Boston At- 
lantic Monthly Press, 1922. Pp. 157. 

Industrial Unionism in America, by Marion 
Dutton Savage. New York: The Ronald 
Press, 1922. Pp. 344; bibliographies; in- 
dex. 


NOTABLE business man _ was 
A booked to speak upon an indus- 

trial problem of outstanding 
prominence. A leader in labor affairs 
asked the business man where he was 
to speak, to which the business man an- 
swered, naming a local place of prom- 
inence. “All right,” said the man of 
labor, “a hundred years from now, there 
will be another speaker, addressing an 
audience gathered there, on the very 
same subject, and it will not, even then, 
be solved.” 

But there are indications of an awak- 
ening. During the past three years, a 
larger number of reputable works on in- 
dustrial life and labor have been printed 
than in all the history of the subject gone 
before. To say that each is worth read- 
ing is not beside the question, for every 
new viewpoint, every new angle of 


thought, provides just that much more of 


attention which may eventually result in 
the solution of man’s greatest of all 
problems—human relationship—for ex- 
ample, the right to work where and when 
one pleases; and other questions im- 
portant to both employee and employer. 


All industrial plans created for the 
benefit of the employed come under the 
critical inspection of specialists, from 
time to time, to the great advantage of 
the different systems prevailing, to the 
advantage of both employer and em- 
ployee, and of industrial conditions in 
general. 

All of the features of pensions’ systems 
are considered in /ndustrial Pension Sys- 
tems, a professional treatise by Luther 
Conant, Jr., resulting from a personal in- 
vestigation for the Bemis Brothers Bag 
Company. 

Mr. Conant’s first premise is that a 
pension system is practically irrevocable. 
Upon that basis he expands his study, 
often proving that the general policy of 
disability benefits, old-age annuities, etc., 
are made upon a sound foundation, and 
are for the good of the community in 
general. 

He has studied the costs of the various 
systems and gives adequate reports upon 
his findings. 


We reviewed the History of Labor in 
the United States by John R. Commons, 
a few months ago. The History of Trade 
Unionism supplements the former work, 
Professor Perlman carrying the history 
farther, beyond the Civil War, and into 
the present times. It is history, pure 
and simple, with certain conclusions and 
inferences of his own. Ass the times dealt 
with, are those of the average reader of 
this magazine, we recommend it for those 
who may be particularly interested in the 
subject discussed. It is not only a book 
of interest and value for the large em- 
ployer, but will prove useful as a refer- 
ence work when labor troubles are 
brought into discussion. 


In the History of Labor, Albert Stone 
has written a general history of labor 
with descriptive sections relating to pre- 
vailing conditions at the time of each 
great movement or change in industrial 
conditions. From a reading of this book 


we can observe the numerous changes in 
working and living conditions of the 
people in England. The author has pre- 
sented his story with clearness and 
arouses real interest in a’ subject which 
is usually alive in the minds of the peo- 
ple only during times of labor storm and 
stress, 


From the treatment of the trials and 
problems of the past we may learn of 
more sound procedure for the present. 
The tabulation of present-day tendencies 
and the problems which confront the 
world in general, show us not only what 
may be done—but the things which are 
likely to divert us from what should be 
done. 


OBINSON CRUSOE, Social En- 
gineer by Henry E. Jackson is a 
book of unusual and peculiar interest. It 
follows the lines of thought of Defoe’s 
great story and deduces from that the 
great panacea for industrial unrest. It 
is doubtful whether the book can receive 
a circulation large enough to excite more 
than a passing interest; yet, there are 
thoughts and plans in it which have a 
Christian viewpoint and would have a 
Christian accomplishment, if — human 
nature were not what it is. 


Rotarian employers of the United 
States who are interested in developing 
the Americanism in their employees 
would do well to study Roscoe Lewis 
Ashley’s application of citizenship for 
placement in the hands of educational 
directors and matrons, as well as em- 
ployment managers. It is full of plain 
unadorned facts which are essential for 
assimilating foreign-speaking people. It 
answers certain questions leading to the 
sources for obtaining information which 
is necessary for an understanding of 
American history and ideals. 


Art in Industry is a valuable study 
that has been made under the auspices of 
the National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation and the department of education 
of the State of New York. It embraces 
all of the textile industries, and includes 
artistic production, cabinet work and in- 
terior decoration, not only in the applica- 
tion of the arts to those branches of pro- 


(Continued on page 369) 
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Unusual Stories of Unusual Men 





The Governor of a 
Great State 


—who conducts his office 
on the Rotary Plan 


By GLENN D. COLCORD 


Rotarian of Minot, N. D. 


AGNVALD A. NESTOS, pres- 

ent governor of North Dakota, 

was a steerage passenger on a 

boat which steamed into the 

harbor of Philadelphia on the first day 

June 1893. He was but a green 

Norwegian lad of sixteen and must have 

oked queer in his suit of foreign-made 

clothes. He could neither speak nor un- 

derstand a word of English and the 

money which bought his ticket from his 

home in Norway to Buxton, N. D., had 

been borrowed from an uncle. When 

he landed in Philadelphia, he had just 

85 cents which had to serve him on his 

four-day ride from there to North 
Dakota. 

When he arrived in North Dakota he 
was able to find little or no work, as the 
depressing times during the Cleveland 
administration were at hand. The Fourth 
of July was celebrated in the little town 
of Buxton that year, but the newcomer 
had only one lone nickel left with which 
to celebrate the day. From the middle 
of July he worked long hours in haying 
for 75 cents per day, harvesting at $1.25 
and threshing at $1.50, to pay the money 
he owed for his ticket, to get his clothes, 
and to get ready for school. 

A story about one of our unusual and 
successful men would be far from com- 
plete without reviewing a portion of that 
man’s early life. One doesn’t just hap- 
pen to succeed. Study the life of any 
man who has risen above his surround- 
ings, and it is always found that the en- 
vironments of youth and early training 
have played an important part in building 
character so necessary for one who ac- 
complishes anything very much worth 
while. 

Ragnvald Nestos comes from the sturdy 
race of the Vikings. He was born in Voss, 
one of the most picturesque spots in Nor- 
way, April 12, 1877. Voss was the birth- 
place of the late Senator Knute Nel- 
son, of Minnesota, another foreign-born 
prominent American figure. Ragnvald’s 


father had a small mountain farm where 
a precarious living for the large family 
was eked out by hard work and thrift. 
There were ten children, the Governor 
being the oldest of those now living. 

He was taught to work on the farm 
from early youth. 


For about ten weeks 


each summer the cattle 
were taken into the moun- 
tains where the chalet was 
located near a_ beautiful, 
mirror-like mountain lake, 
well stocked with trout. 
Many summers were spent 
here, fishing, berrying, and 
herding the cattle in the 
mountains. 

As the farm was located 
in a small mountain val- 
ley, there were only about 
three months’ school each 
year, the greater share of 
this instruction being in 
Bible history, catechism, 
and explanation. When he 











came to America he had 
about reached the fifth 
grade. 

His father was a farmer 
and lay preacher; a man 
of character and ability, 
and a very effective public speaker. His 
mother was a sweet-spirited Christian 
and devoted to her family, looking after 
their early religious training. Family 
devotions were held twice a day in the 
home. 


ial IS early training has served the Gov- 

ernor well throughout his entire life. 
He has found time with all of his public 
affairs to devote a large part of his life 
to religious work. Indeed, at the very time 
he was elected Governor of North Da- 
kota, he was the teacher of one of the 
largest Sunday school classes in the state. 

As a youth, he had been told that in 
America it was possible for a young 
man, who really desired an education, to 
get it by working his way through school. 
“That is the main reason I came to 
America,” he told the writer. 

In November, 1893, he entered the first 
grade in the Buxton, N. D., schools. He 
worked for his board, doing chores dur- 
ing the week and working in his uncle’s 
harness shop on Saturdays. The super- 
intendent of the school took great inter- 
est in the young fellow, who was trying 
so hard to master the English language, 
and by giving extra help and encourage- 
ment, made it possible for the newcomer 
to make rapid progress. 


Governor Ragnvald A. Nestos is striving to give the 
people of North Dakota a state administration which 
shall conform to the principles laid down by Rotary. 
He was born at Voss, Norway, and has overcome many 
handicaps since he first landed in Philadelphia in 1893. 


Years later he had his first experience 
in public speaking in the debating so- 
ciety in that school and he still recalls 
that one day after a rather halting par- 
ticipation in the debate, the professor 
took him aside and told him if he would 
but persist, that some day he might do 
well as a public speaker. 

At the close of the threshing season in 
the fall of 1895, the boy grew restless 
and, incited by stories told by the thresh- 
ers who spent the winters in the lumber 
woods, he forsook school and went with 
his companions to Wisconsin. He spent 
two months in the lumber camps at Haw- 
kins, when he took sick and leit for 
Minneapolis. Here he worked at odd 
jobs. Later he taught school and gradu- 
ated from the Mayville, N. D., Normal 
school. 

Having to work his way through 
school, Nestos joined with three others 
similarly situated, and renting rooms the 
four prepared their own meals during 
the whole of that school year, taking 
turns in the preparation of the meals and 
joining in squads of two for washing 
the dishes and cleaning up the rooms. 
Their expenses were two dollars each 
per week. 

During his vacation he did farm work, 
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clerking, bookkeeping and canvassing. 
He had filed claim on a homestead in 
Pierce County, N. D., where he spent 
the summer of 1900. In the fall he en- 
tered the University of Wisconsin, where 
he completed his college course. At 
Wisconsin he founded a new literary so- 
ciety, the Olympia, and took an active 
part in debating. He graduated in 1902. 
During the school year he earned a part 
of his way by waiting on table, collect- 
ing laundry and other odd jobs. During 
the summer he went out in charge of a 
squad of seven other student canvassers, 
selling a book in southern Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois. 

In 1904, he graduated from the law 
department of the University of North 
Dakota and practiced law in Minot from 
that time until he was elected governor. 

In the campaigns of 1908 and 1910, 
still well remembered throughout the 
West, overtures were made to Nestos to 
have him make the race for Lieutenant- 
Governor or Secretary of State, with the 
backing of powerful organizations, if he 
would but desert or decline to support 
C. A. Johnson in the latter’s candidacy 
for governor. Nestos, however, declined 
these overtures and continued actively in 
the campaign for Johnson’s election. 

In 1912 he was elected state’s attorney 
of Ward ‘County, N. D., serving until 
1916. Here he proved a vigorous disci- 
ple of law enforcement, and today finds 
him a strong supporter of the prohibition 
law. 

He was truly called to office by the 
people. In 1920 he was a candidate for 
governor, but was defeated. He worked 
whole-heartedly in support of his former 
opponent, and after the election, made a 
trip back to Norway to visit his aged 
mother, whom he had not seen for seven- 
teen years. But another campaign was 
coming on and he wanted to support the 
man who had beaten 
him for the nomination. ~>——— 
There was not even a 
chance to secure first 
or second-class passage 
to America until after 
the election, and in his 
anxiety to do what he 
considered was his duty, 
he made the trip across 
in steerage, just as he 
had done as a penniless 
boy in 1893. This time 
it was on the famous 
“Mauretania.” 

When the voters had 
grown weary of six 
years of Socialistic ex- 
perfmentation, Nestos 
was chosen to make the 
race for governor. He 
was the first governor 
ever elected at a recall 
election in the United 
States. 

Today, Governor 
Nestos is making a 
name for himself that 
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reaches far beyond the bounds of his 
state, by his vigorous and clearsighted 
policies of administration and his whole- 
hearted support of every measure which 
will give North Dakota, already the 
granary of the world, a still larger place 
in the sun. 


OVERNOR NESTOS has always 
been interested in the general public 
welfare, and has always devoted much 
time, energy and money to causes that 
make for the upbuilding of the commun- 
ity. So in the practice of law and in giv- 
ing counsel and help, he has always been 
known to render the help asked and to 
do work in a multitude of cases, where 
there was little or no compensation to 
be had, ever putting service above self 
and finding his greatest joy in rendering 
such service. 

Never will the Rotarians who attended 
the annual conference of the old Fif- 
teenth District in the city of Duluth, 
Minnesota, on the afternoon of March 
16, 1922, forget a scene enacted there. 
A sturdy figure mounted the platform 
and speaking with a delightful Norwe- 
gian accent for only ten minutes on “Ro- 
tary in Public Affairs,” brought the large 
assemblage to its feet cheering. Some- 
body waved a large American flag from 
one of the balconies and the Rotarians 
sang “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Governor Nestos of North Dakota had 
just told in his simple, conscientious 
manner how the principles of Rotary 
were his rule and guide in administering 
the affairs of the state. He related how 
the Rotary Club of Minot, North Dakota, 
had made him a member after he had 
received the nomination for governor, 
and how they had taught him the prin- 
ciples and imbued him with the spirit of 
Rotary; how they had made him a Ro- 
tarian, heart and soul, so that when he 
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became governor of the state he wuld 
endeavor to conduct the affairs o/ the 
state in accordance with those princi» es. 

“They labored with me early and |:¢.” 
“By precept and practice ¢)\ose 


he said. 

splendid Rotarians of Minot soug!) to 
prepare me for my public work. ‘he, 
showed me in their own life, in {vei 


work, in their business methods, an‘ jn 
their interest in public affairs, wh. 
real Rotarian ought to be. The new ad- 
ministration has sought to conduct ani! js 
conducting the affairs of our state in 
accordance with the great principle on 
which Rotary is founded. We have 
sought to get men of ability and char- 
acter for public service—leaders in vari- 
ous fields—men who would give to the 
task assigned to them, the very best that 
was inthem. We also felt that there was 
great need for a closer fellowship among 
the people of our state. An unfortunate 
spirit had arisen and swept over our 
commonwealth and into many of the sur- 
rounding states that should not be toler- 
ated anywhere where Rotary is active. 
We have sought to break down the walls 
of prejudice thus reared and to have the 
people of North Dakota feel that the 
government now in power is a govern- 
ment for all the people of the state, and 
that even those who have been most 
ardent in the support of the opposition 
may at all times feel welcome in the 
governor’s office. 

“I am sure that when you know that 
we are seeking to conduct the affairs of 
our state in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Rotary, you are going to give 
us your confidence and co-operation so 
that we may succeed in our great under- 
taking, and that in years to come, the 
people will want a Rotary administration 
in every state in the Union.” 

Rotarians throughout North Dakota are 
observing their Rotarian governor with 

considerable satisfac 








Governor Nestos is here shown addressing a group of cowboys out in the 
‘bad lands,’’ where Roosevelt once lived as arancher. Thescene is typical of 
sections of the Northwest where addresses are often made under difficulties. 


tion and a great deal 
of pride. Twice he has 
been chosen by the peo- 
ple of North Dakota 
to the highest office in 
the state, the second 
time by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Governor Nestos met 
with obstacles time and 
again as he continued 
his way towards his 
goal. He suffered de- 
feat more than once, 
but he always emerged 
from the political fray 
stronger than when he 
entered. While his 
early training and the 
disappointments and 
hardships he had to en- 
dure during his youth 
had taught him to ex- 
pect difficulties, it had 
at the same time given 


him (Cont'd on p. 358) 
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iNFORMES CONCISOS DE LO QUE SE 
HACE EN EL MUNDO ROTARIANO 


Asuntos importantes para la informacién de los socios de los Rotary 


Clubs en paises de habla espajfiola. 


Hay mas de 1,400 Rotary Clubs y 


unos 90,000 Rotarios en los varios continentes del mundo. 








ACE unas semanas visitO un 
grupo de cirujanos norteame- 
ricanos a las ciudades de la 
América del Sur. Eran todos 
cios del Colegio Americano de Ciru- 
nos y viajaban para visitar a los con- 
cios de la América del Sur y para 
udiar los hospitales sudamericanos. 
Dr. Franklin Martin de Chicago, el 
ler del grupo, dijo que nunca habian 
isto hospitales con mejores equipos ni 
rujanos mejores de los que encontraron 
n los paises sudamericanos. Hay mas 
doscientos sudamericanos socios del 
olegio Americano de Cirujanos. 
Entre los visitantes habia Rotarios 
le unos veinte clubs norteamericanos. 
Por eso, el Rotary Club de Montevideo 
arreglé un gran programa de funciones 
para todo el grupo. Habia una comida 
y otras fiestas para las damas. Los 
Rotarios asistieron al almuerzo regular 
del Rotary Club de Montevideo, y la 
ultima noche de la parada los cirujanos 
agasajaron a los Rotarios uruguayanos 
con un banquete a bordo del vapor 
“Vandyck.” 
Es una cosa interesante que unos de 
los Rotarios no sabian que eran otros 
Rotarios en el grupo antes de llegar a 
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Montevideo. Por eso se sugiere a cada 
Rotario del mundo que, cuando esté 
viajando, pegue un anuncio en el boletin 
del vapor rogando a cualquier Rotario 
que esté a bordo que le comunique su 
presencia. 


Se espera que los delegados de los 
Rotary clubs en paises de habla espafola 
a la Convencién en San Luis, querran 
discutir en un grupo pequeno los térniinos 
y las palabras que se usan a menudo en 
Rotary. Se entiende que no se debe 
traducir el nombre “Rotary Club” (por 
ejemplo, Rotary Club de Madrid), pero 
los clubs de los varios paises hacen uso 
de las palabras “rotario,’ “rotariano, ’ 
“rotarismo,” etc., de una manera dife- 
rente, y quizds de una discusi6n resultara 
un uso claro y definido de esas palabras. 


En los treinta y nueve Distritos del 
Rotary International se celebraron du- 
rante de los meses de marzo y abril Con- 
ferencias de Distrito, donde se reunieron 
delegados de cada club del Distrito para 
debatir los problemas locales y arreglar 
asuntos para considerarse a la Con- 
vencién Anual. Afuera de los Estados 
Unidos y del Canada hay dos distritos, 








el Distrito 3 que comprende la Republica 
de México y el 
prende la Cuba. 


Distrito 25 que com- 


Distrito 25 
tuvieron lugar en Santiago de Cuba los 
dias, 2, 3 y 4 de marzo y aunque, por 
Gobernador del Dis- 


Las Conferencias del 


estar enfermo el 
trito, el estimado Rotario Avelino Pérez, 
no pudo asistir a las sesiones, a cosa de 
result6 un 
éxito ruidoso. En esas Conferencias el 
Director Ralph Bristol fué representante 
del Rotary International. Los Rotarios 


sus esfuerzos anticipados, 


de Cuba postularon el Rotario Juan José 
Hernandez de 
del Distrito para el aio Rotario entrante. 


Cienfuegos Gobernador 


Distrito 3 se 


marzo en la 


Las Conferencias del 
celebraron los 26 y 27 de 
Ciudad de México. Asistieron delegados 
de cada club de la Republica y las Con- 
ferencias resultaron brillantisimas. Se 
acuerda que el diciembre pasado fué 
formado el Distrito 3 y que el Rotario 
Nelson O. Rhoades fué nombrado Gober- 
nador por el Rotary International. El 
Distrito ha adelantado tanto debajo la 
direccién del Gobernador Rhoades que 
los Rotarios en asamblea a las Confe 
rencias le postularon Gobernador del Dis- 
trito para el afo Rotario entrante. 


Un aspecto del baile de “la caridad” celebrado y organizado por el Rotary Club de Cienfuegos, Cuba, en el cual se recaud6 


la suma de $1,027-02, con destino a un 





Dispensario Dental para los nifios pobres de las Escuelas Publicas. 
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The Convention 

ROTARY convention is a curious combination of 

cause and effect—it is at once the means of spreading 
Rotary and an explanation for the expansion already 
achieved. For the annual convention program includes a 
bit of everything that interests all types of Rotarians— 
and the labors of this year’s program committee have 
resulted in especially interesting events. In this program 
are many important meetings of absorbing interest to 
club presidents, club secretaries, chairmen of committees, 
and district governors, all of which will have a wide in- 
fluence in Rotary’s progress as these officials apply their 
enthusiasm and their ideas among their respective clubs. 

But these special meetings are but the supplement of 
the events scheduled for the convention hall. For there 
you will find Rotary at its best—and incidentally its biggest. 
Already 12,000 members have registered and when we 
reflect on the unparalleled opportunity for an exchange 
of views between leading business and professional men 
of more than twenty different nationalities, on the great 
possibility for a tremendous impulse to the cause of 
Service Above Self, we realize the potential power of the 
Rotary convention. 

Nor is this power limited to its effect on the Rotarians 
themselves. As in former years, the program offers many 
things of interest to the ladies. It is not unlikely that 
through the social contacts during many special entertain- 
ment features the women will do as much—perhaps more 
—to spread Rotary than their husbands will accomplish 
from the floor of the convention hall. 

This is the latent power stored at St. Louis for your 
disposal—a power that needs your presence for its fullest 
possibilities no less than you need it for your greatest 
benefit. It is an opportunity to serve your club, your com- 
munity, and the cause of world progress. 


Could You Be Re-elected? 

N the early days of Rotary there was a proposal for a 

“rotating membership.” Under this plan each Rotarian 
would have been elected for one year, and at the end 
of that period would have had to stand the test of re- 
election. The proposal was not adopted—but supposing 
it had been, do you feel that your membership would still 
be secure? 

We know that it is much easier to be elected than to 
be re-elected. Before a favorable referendum is taken, 
the membership committee knows that a candidate is likely 
to prove proper calibre for membership. After he has 


been in the club a while, his sponsors know beyond any 
doubt whether or not he is capable. 
Applying this reasoning to your club and to yourself 


COMMENT 





it is for you to say whether or not your fellow-members 
would re-elect you this year supposing such action were 
necessary. Men join clubs for many reasons, some do so 
because they covet the distinction of belonging to a cer- 
tain club, some because they are habitual “joiners,” and 
some because they see some social or business advantage 
to be secured from such membership. Often those desiring 
membership will exhibit intense activity in their attempts 
to “break in,” and then once inside will placidly rest on 
their laurels—a procedure which adds very little to the 
influence of the club. 

While a membership in Rotary does offer business 
and social advantages it also entails business and social 
obligations. To whatever extent you meet those obliga- 
tions, to whatever degree you serve your community, by 
that amount can you measure your chance of re-election 
if such a thing were necessary. 

A forester carefully removes all dead limbs from the 
trees knowing that dead wood adds nothing and in fact 
hinders the growth. There is no place for dead wood 
in Rotary, and any members who could not stand a fair 
chance of re-election would merely prevent a good Ro- 
tarian from filling their classification. 


Taking the Oath 


HERE seems to be some merit in the suggestion that 

as natives of a country attain to the age which en- 
titles them to the vote and other privileges of citizenship, 
they should be required to take an oath of allegiance and 
good citizenship even as the foreigner must do who be- 
comes a naturalized citizen of a country. Certainly there 
should be some ceremony to mark in the mind of the young 
citizen that he or she has been admitted to the full measure 
of citizenship. It might be even still better if natives 
had to pass some simple but informative examination as 
to their understanding of citizenship before being admitted 
to its exercise. At any rate, it is a suggestion well worth 
thoughtful consideration. 


Over Half a Million Miles 


ROM reports recently received from the various ofh- 

cers and officials of Rotary International it appears 
that the officers and the committeemen in the performance 
of their Rotary duties this year will have traveled over 
500,000 miles. An average of over five miles has been 
officially traveled for every member of every club. For 
each individual Rotarian, a Rotary official has gone at 
least five miles out of his way. President Ray Havens 
heads the list with over 35,000 miles of travel for Rotary 
to his credit. 
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NOTES BREVES SUR CE QU’ON FAIT 
DANS LE MONDE ROTARIEN 


Ecrites surtout pour les Rotariens de la France y des Provinces 
du Canada ou lon parle francais. Il y a plus de 1,400 Rotary 
Clubs y presque 90,000 Rotariens sur tous les continents du monde 








E ROTARY est un mouvement actif 


et qui s’étend de tous cdtés. . 


_4 Cette organization qui s’intéresse 

a l’amélioration des relations qui 
existent entre les hommes d'affaires et 
entre les hommes professionels, tache 
par l’agence de l’amitié, d’aider aux 
hommes a s’entendre mieux et par con- 
séquence d’améliorer les relations entre 
ies nations. Une telle institution doit 
avoir un programme, un plan de travail. 

Le Rotary International a un tel pro- 
gramme et ne peut réaliser ses belles 
idées et conceptions a moins que les clubs 
ne réalisent leurs rdles. A la Conven- 
tion Annuelie du Rotary International 
les délégués ébauchent les plans pour 
l'année rotarienne qui commence le 1 
juillet. Le nouveau président dans le 
moindre délai possible, choisit les mem- 
bres des comités nécessaires pour dé- 
velopper ces plans. Sous peu tous les 
officiers du Rotary International et les 
Gouverneurs des Régions et tant des 
délégués que possible des Rotary clubs 
qui ne se trouvent pas dans une Région, 
se réunissent 4 Chicago pour discuter y 
pour développer plus le programme de 
l'année. Aprés cette réunion qui s’appelle 
le “International Council,” les Gouver- 
neurs et les délégués des clubs d’outre- 
mer expliquent aux diverses clubs les 
plans et les moyens de les réaliser. 

Il est done bien facile de comprendre 
que les plans du Rotary sont démo- 
cratiques et pratiques. Si chaque Rotary 
club s’applique a les réaliser avec une 
énergie intense, les résultats ne pourront 
s'imaginer. Ce concours amical et co- 
opératif des 90,000 Rotarians du monde 
nous offre une opportunité presque in- 
appreciable. Nous devrions tous faire 
notre possible de la saisir et d’en profiter 
pour le bien de tous les peuples. 





yg est probable que plus de 10,000 per- 
sonnes assistent a la Quatorziéme 
Convention Annuelle du Rotary Inter- 
national qui aura lieu a Saint Louis du 
18 au 22 de l’actuel. Presque tous les 
Rotary clubs du monde ont signifié leur 
intention d’étre représentés a cette 
réunion. Les séances auront lieu dans le 
Coliseum qui s’est bati de telle maniére 
qu'il est ouvert a tous les quatre vents 
du ciel. 


Bien que la Convention ne commence 
pas avant le 18 juin, il y aura des offices 
divins spéciaux dans toutes les églises 
dimanche, le 17 juin. Le 18 les délégués 
et les visiteurs s’enrdleront. L’aprés-midi 
les Rotariens de St. Louis et leurs fem- 


mes vont faire bon accueil a tous avec 
trois réceptions simulantées dans les trois 
hotels les plus grands. Ceux qui aiment 
le base-ball pourront assister 4 un con- 
cours entre les “Géants” et les “Cardi- 
naux.” 

La Convention s’ouvrira lundi soir au 
Coliseum. On va présenter un spectacle 
brilliant intitulé “Le Jardin des Nations” 
qui contient bien des surprises. Aprés le 
spectacle, M. le Président du Rotary 
Club de Saint Louis accueillera les as- 
sistants et le Rotarian Walter W. Head, 
d’Omaha, Nebraska, donnera une con- 
férence sur le “Patriotisme.” 

Les programmes des sessions dévelop- 
peront trois thémes, le Rotarien comme 
individu, le Rotarien comme homme 
d'affaires, et le Rotarien comme citoyen. 
Il y aura quelques séances spéciaux 
données a divers sujets comme, pour 
exemple, la classification, l’éducation des 
Rotariens, les programmes des clubs, 
l’instruction des Gouverneurs de Région, 
des présidents et des sécretaires des 
clubs. 

Le mardi M. le Président du Rotary 
International, le Rotarien Raymond M. 
Havens, donnera la conférence annuelle 
du président, le Rotarien Harry Rogers 
parlera sur “Le Rotarien comme In- 
dividu,” et le Rotarien Charles M. 
Moynihan parlera sur “la Camaraderie.” 
Le Rotarien Rufe Chapin, qui est le 
tésorier du Rotary International, prepare 
une piéce amusante ow il badinera d’une 
maniére délicate les présidents sortis du 
Rotary International. Il y aura aussi 
une discussion libre a tous. C’est a 
espérer que l’on recevra bien des sug- 
gestions utiles de la part des Rotariens. 
Le mercredi on va étudier les “Methodes 
des Affaires,” les idéals éthiques auxquels 
doivent viser les hommes d'affaires. On 
discutera les moyens de réaliser d’une 
maniére pratique les principes qu’ont 
formulés ceux qui ont étudié le sujet 
pendant l’année passée. 

Le jeudi M. James T. Williams, 
rédacteur-en-chef du “Boston Tran- 
script,” Boston, Massachusetts, parlera 
sur “Les Responsabilités de la Presse.” 
L’aprés-midi on traitera de divers sujets 
qui concernent les intéréts des garcons. 
Ce méme aprés-midi on nommera les 
candidats pour le scrutin du vendredi, 
ot se seront élus les officiers du Rotary 
International pour l’année prochaine. Le 
vendredi la session se donnera a étudier 
le citoyen. 

Chaque jour il y aura des divertisse- 
ments. Le mardi les dames se prome- 


neront en bateau sur le Mississippi. Le 
soir on chantera l’opéra-comique “Le 
Prince de Pilsen” au théatre ouvert dans 
Forest Park. Le Grand Bal du Président 
aura lieu le vendredi au Coliseum. 
L’aprés-midi du 21 il y aura pour les 
dames un thé-concert au Chase Hotel, 
ott jouera l’Orchestre Symphonique de 
Saint Louis. 





U* coup d’oeil de ce qu’a fait le Ro- 

tary pendant l’année passée pour 
améliorer les diverses relations entre les 
hommes d'affaires montre des accom- 
plissements bien intéressants. Des rap- 
ports regus par le Comité du Rotary In- 
ternational sur les Méthodes dans les 
Affaires, on peut savoir que |’on fait un 
progrés considérable. 


Il y a dans les pays de l’Amérique du 
Nord bien des sociétés dont le but est 
le développement et |’amélioration des 
relations qui existent entre ceux qui 
s'intéressent 4 la méme industrie ou a 
la méme profession. Les Rotariens des 
Etats-Unis et du Canada savent bien 
qu’ils doivent étre membres actifs de ces 
sociétés, afin de pouvoir aider a ses con- 
fréres commerciaux ou _professionels 
dans la préparation de codes que indi- 
queront les relations les plus honnétes 
qui puissent et qui doivent exister entre 
ces confréres. Les Rotariens en Au- 
stralie, en Cuba, au Japon, au Méxique 
et dans la Grande Bretagne ont fait voir 
un intérét bien frappant a la formation 
de codes. Sans doute les clubs d’autres 
pays s’intéressent aussi a cet oeuvre. 

Des dix codes des régles qui doivent 
gouverner les hommes d'affaires, qu’ont 
adoptés un nombre pareil d’associations 
commerciaux dans l’Amérique du Nord, 
il y en a six qui conforment a la concep- 
tion que le Rotary a formée d’un code 
suffisant. En outre, le Secrétaire du Ro- 
tary International a aidé a soixante-cinq 
officiers ou membres de diverses asso- 
ciations commerciaux ou professionnelles 
d’ébaucher et de développer des codes. 

Le Comité du Rotary International sur 
les Méthodes dans les Affaires veut 
développer les Rotariens individus et, par 
conséquent, tout le Rotary. Ce Comité 
vise a réaliser dans les affaires les 
idéals du Rotary. 

Le Rotary International va_publier 
vers le 1° juillet une nouvelle édition du 
Guide Oficiel et d’en envoyer a tous les 
Rotary clubs. Chaque Rotarien qui voy- 
age doit demander au secrétaire de son 
club un exemplaire du guide. 
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HERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 
The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 
over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


self at Home! 


“Lest We Forget” Meeting in 
Memory of Former Members 


OAKLAND, CaL.—Group Seven of the 
Oakland Rotary Club arranged a unique 
program for a recent meeting. This pro- 
gram was especially concerned with re- 
membering the families of deceased Ro- 
tarians in an appropriate way. The theme 
of the program was “Lest We Forget,” 
and the program consisted of an appro- 
priate address by Past President Max 
Horwinski, given in a _ conversational 
style that relieved it of any oppressive- 
ness. He spoke reminiscently of each 
of the departed Rotarians and at certain 
appropriate points his address was halted, 
while fitting music was furnished by 
locaL_artists who contributed their serv- 
ices for the occasion. These musical 
numbers included seven vocal solos, a 


string-trio selection, and a number of 
war-time airs played by the firemen’s 
band. The program was wholly unex- 
pected by the rank and file of the ciub, 
and its artistic character was thoroughly 
appreciated. 


“Old Black Joe” Finds 
Prototy pes 


ATHENS, Ga.—When the Athens Ro- 
tary Club gathered recently for the in- 
stallation of new officers the members 
were aware, for the first time, of a slight 
“tension.” Morton Hodgson, retiring 
president, concluded his remarks with, 
“Now there are four-other ‘has beens’ 
who have a swan song to sing,” and to 
the surprise of the club the four direc- 
tors who had failed to be re-elected rose, 
took out their handkerchiefs, and wailed 








out the following parody of “Old Black 
Joe”: 
Gone are the days when the heart was young and 


gay, 
Gone are my friends who used to vote my way 
They left me flat for a better man I know, 
So _ only song that I can sing is “Old Black 
oe.” 


Chorus: 
I’m slipping, I’m slipping, 
And my head is bending low, 
They put me in the “Has-been class” 
With Old Black Joe. 


This club probably holds the record for 
being the first Rotary club to charter a 
special train to take the membership to a ; 
charter-presentation meeting. The event 
was held at Gainesville. 


Attendance Cup Is Awarded to 
High-School Students 


ATLANTA, Ga.—On behalf of the At 
lanta Rotary Club, Rotarian Robert 
Gregg recently presented to J. C. Knapp, 
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This picture was taken at the charter- presentation meeting 
of the Rotary Club of Amsterdam, Holland. At the table at 
the right are (right to left) F. W. Mahin, U. S. Consul at 
Amsterdam; G. Brusse, (standing beside flag) secretary of the 
new club; Dr. I. H. J. Vos, city councillor, who represented 
the mayor of Amsterdam; J. A. E. Verkade, president of the 
club; Fred W. Teele, special Rotary Commissioner, who pre- 
nted to Amsterdam Rotary the charter and the Rotary Flag 


on behalf of Rotary International. At Rotarian Teele’s right is 
J. C. Ryk, president of the new Rotary Club at Utrecht. The 
next two Rotarians are G. C. Snyders and Jan Van Tyen, second 
and first vice-presidents, respectively, of the Amsterdam club, 
while the third man from the left seated at the small table is 
H. A. Hofen, club treasurer. The new club has approximately 
thirty members. President Verkade and Mrs. Verkade are 
now on their way to Saint Louis to attend the convention. 
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rhis picture shows a group of Rotarians of the Barcelona Rotary Clubattending the 
Grand Exposition in Barcelona. This Spanish Rotary Club—not yet two years old — 
has a membership of thirty-one, and is busy in various Rotary activities. The mem- 
bers recently served as hosts to a group of sons of London Rotarians visiting Spain. 


ir., the silver attendance cup awarded to 
the analytical geometry class of “Tech” 
High School for the best average school 
attendance during the month. 


Boys’ Week Program Includes 
Training in Civics 

Union City, Inp.—Among the many 
features of the Boys’ Week program ar- 
ranged by the Union City Rotary Club, 
one of the most interesting was the elec- 
tions held by the two schools on different 
sides of the state boundary. Under Ro- 
tary supervision, the pupils elected two 
sets of officers who were entrusted with 
the government of their respective cities 
for one day. This procedure gave the 
pupils some valuable training in civics 
and the elections were hotly contested 
and aroused considerable interest in the 
communities. The youthful officials were 
later entertained by the Rotarians. Other 
features of the boys’ week program were 
a big parade and special church, scout, 
and school programs. 


British Boys Enjoy a 
Week in Spain 

BARCELONA, SPAIN— The Barcelona 
Rotary Club recently gave a fine demon- 
stration of the cosmopolitanism of Ro- 
tary when they acted as hosts to the sons 
of London Rotarians. The boys arrived 
on a Friday, and were met by Rotarians 
who escorted them to the Hotel Ritz. 
After dinner the boys were taken for a 
stroll through some of the ramblas 
(boulevards) which they thoroughly en- 
joyed. On Saturday, the boys visited 
the older part of the town, the City Hall, 
the Park, the Cathedral, and other points 
of interest. After luncheon they in- 
spected the site for the Electric Exposi- 
tion. Since this site is at a considerable 
elevation, the boys were able to get a fine 
bird’s-eye view of the city and harbor. 
On Sunday they were taken to the New 
Golf Club where golf, tennis, and swim- 
ming occupied their attention till lunch 


time. It had been arranged to take them 
to a football match in the afternoon, but 
the boys insisted that they wanted to at- 
tend a bullfight. Although this was not 


in the official program, some of the Ro- 
tarians consented to take them, realizing 
that a bullfight was a novelty to their 
guests. When they returned to the hotel 
they danced for an hour or two and, after 
The pro- 


dinner, went to the “movies.” 
gram for Monday in- 
cluded a visit to the 
Rabassada and the 
Tibiado, beautiful sum- 
mer resorts. They had 
luncheon on the top of 
a mountain, and on the 
return trip visited the 
Fronton Condal 
(Basque Ball), where 
they spent the remain- 
der of the evening. On 
Tuesday, the boys spent 
the morning at the 
Swimming Club, then 
had lunch with all the 
members of the Rotary 
club. Rotarian Cufat 
and his family enter- 
tained the boys at tea 
and the afternoon 
passed very pleasantly. 
A glimpse of the pic- 
turesque scenery of 
Montserrat was pro- 
vided for Wednesday. 
The boys visited the 
historic monastery in 
the morning and after 
dinner went to the Ly- 
ceum where they en- 
joyed the music of 
“Marianela.” On 
Thursday, Rotarian Sa- 
gredo invited the boys 
to luncheon at his sum- 
mer residence at Mont- 
seny, and on Friday 
they reluctantly bade 
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farewell to their hosts. They were ac- 
companied to Paris by Mr. Enrique Riba 
y Garcia, who had also accompanied them 
from Paris to Barcelona. During the 
whole week the present and future Ro- 
tarians thoroughly enjoyed each other’s 
society. The Barcelona Rotarians have 
expressed their pleasure at this oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate in a practical way 
the Rotary spirit. 


Mid-Pacific Club Has Good 
Attendance Record 


HiLo, Hawari—During the last year 
Hilo Rotary added five members and Jost 
two, so that its present membership is 
twenty-seven. Since many-of these mem- 
bers travel a great deal, the average at- 
tendance of 93.66 per cent for twenty- 
six meetings shows their keen interest in 
Rotary. Hilo Rotary was represented at 
the recent Second District conference at 
Pasadena and also at the Los Angeles 
convention. 


Medal Is Presented 
to Merit Scout 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa. — The Rotary 
medal for efficiency was awarded to Law- 
rence Miller who was selected as the best 
Scout for the year. Scout Miller is fif- 
teen years old and for the last four years 
has attempted to assume the responsibil- 
ities of his late father. Although he 


This beautiful Rotary wheel was presented by the Rotary 
Club of Nottingham, England, to its sister-club at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in token of an international friendship which 
dates back to the Edinburgh Convention. The wheel was 
made by a Nottingham Rotarian and bears the arms of 
that city. Past International President Glenn C. Mead 
made the presentation on behalf of the British Club. 
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This picture of the famous Moccasin Bend in the Tennessee River was taken by Rotarian Walter 
Cline of Chattanooga from an airship at an altitude of 7,000 feet. 
In the foreground is Lookout Mountain, at the left (upper 
corner) is Williams Island, and a portion of the city of Chattanooga can be seen at the right. 


the complete detour of the river. 


works part time, Lawrence is succeeding 
in high school and during the last two 
years he has secured five merit badges 
for Scouting and is going after more. 
He is popular with his fellow-Scouts, and 
a local merchant recently presented him 
with a new uniform in honor of his win- 
ning the Rotary medal, and Lawrence 
celebrated the occasion by wearing the 
uniform at quarterly inspection when the 
medal was formally presented. 


Inter-Club and State Meetings 
Prove Great Success 


PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—Local papers 
gave considerable favorable publicity to 
the recent meeting of Rotarians of Par- 
kersburg and of Marietta, Ohio. There 
is considerable rivalry between the two 
cities and these opportunities for inter- 
city and inter-state friendships will mean 
much to all concerned. It is planned to 
hold several such meetings, the Rotarians 
in each city alternately entertaining their 
fellow-members. 

The Parkersburg club also took an 
active interest in a marble tournament 
held during March. Close to one thou- 
sand boys competed for the cup offered 
by one of the local dailies, and the final 
games drew large crowds. The club will 
also send a number of deserving boys to 
the summer camp on Mustapha Island. 
The camp was founded by Rotarian 
Henry H. Dils, whose name it bears. 


Varied Activities Sponsored 
With Good Results 

TERRELL, TExAS—During the summer 
of 1922 the Terrell Rotary Club spon- 
sored a tour of the municipal band 
hrough the outlying rural districts, It 





was estimated that more than six thou- 
sand people attended these concerts, and 
the club will repeat this form of service 
this year. During the past year the Ter- 
rell club also sponsored the choral club 
of Baylor Female College, and this also 
proved very popular. In addition to the 
special activities for various worthy 
causes, the club has also planted and 
taken care of thirty-one trees on the 
American Legion grounds—a tree for 
each boy who lost his life overseas. The 
club also dedicated the local American 
clubhouse and supplied several articles of 
furniture. During the year, Terrell Ro- 
tary has also taken an active interest in 
scout work, public health, etc. 


Many Baseball Stars Attend 
Special Meeting 


New Yorx, N. Y.— During April, 
the Rotary Club of New York held a spe- 
cial meeting which emphasized first the 
election of Colonel Tillinghast L. Huston 
to membership, with the classification of 
baseball-club owner, and second, the 
opening of the Yankee Stadium, the 
largest baseball park in the United States. 


At the speakers’ table were a number 
of men of influence in the baseball world, 
including the Hon. Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis, Commissioner of Baseball; Col- 
onel Jacob Ruppert and Colonel Tilling- 
hast L. Huston, joint owners of the New 
York American Baseball Club; Miller 
Huggins, manager of the Yankees, and 
Babe Ruth, King of Home-Run Hitters. 
Bozeman Bulger, Sid Mercer, Jack Kier- 
nan, and Harry Schumacher, well-known 
sports writers were also on hand. 


While all of the speakers united in ex- 
pressing their regard for clean sports 


It is the first picture toshow of 


and their desire for the 
introduction of the sport- 
ing spirit into business re- 
lations, Judge Landis car- 
ried the idea still fartiyer. 
linking it up with boys’ 
work b; stressing the ne- 
cessity for a proper re- 
sponse to the boy’s hero 
worship in the athletic 
world. 


Tourists Enjoy Informal 
Rotary Meetings 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y— 
Rotarian Ray Pratt of this 
city recently returned 
from a trip to Souh 
America. On the steame: 
he discovered sixteen 
other Rotarians, and the, 
held several meetings ani 
also visited the Cristobal 
Colon club. 

Sam Vail, past president 

Binghamton Rotary 
and Rotarian Arthur A\l- 
exander of the same club, 
have recently returned 
from a Mediterranean cruise. The. 
found fifteen Rotarians on board and a 
traveling club was formed with Alexan 
der as president. They held meetings 
every day of the cruise. 





Thos. J. Goodlake came to Victoria, B.C., 
from England in 1913. He had intended 
to enter the automobile business but 
not finding a satisfactory opening turned 
his energies to helping organize the 
Victoria Rotary club, and became club 
secretary when the organization was 
completed in October, 1913. He has 
attended all but two of the 460 meetings 
held by the club—and those two were 
made up by attendance elsewhere, 
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‘hey also visited Luxor and on their 
in the Binghamton Rotarians hinted 
: they had brought back King Tut 
self—and proved it by producing the 
‘ent Pharaoh and several other well- 
,vwn Oriental characters at a recent 
cting. The program was entitled “The 
-urrection of Old King Tut’”—a Ro- 
y travesty with a moral. 


Roys’ Camp Arranged Through 
l/nited Effort 
evERLY, Mass.—Two of the outstand- 

1¢ services performed by this club dur- 
ng the past year are the “Stay in School” 
drive which was observed in most of the 
churches and in all the public schools, 
and the boys’ camp. Thirty-five Ro- 
tarians were detailed as speakers for the 
drive, and many boys and girls were thus 
induced to continue their education. 

Nearly two years ago, a special camp- 
site committee was appointed by the club. 
The fall of 1921 saw the Sanborn prop- 
erty at Hampstead, N. H., leased for one 
year with the privilege of renewal for 
two more years, at an annual rental of 
$300. The club pays the rent. The Y. M. 
C. A. was iavited to assume the manage- 
ment of this camp and since their accept- 
ance, more than one hundred boys have 
enjoyed vacations there. Through a joint 
committee drawn from the Rotary club 
and the Y. M. C. A. more than $2,000 
was raised for the purchase of equip- 
ment. Then, too, the Rotarians spent 
many hours helping to construct the camp 
buildings. Particularly good work was 
accomplished by the Rotarians who in- 
stalled the range, hot-and-cold-water sys- 
tems, and the refrigerators. The club is 
proud of its work in this connection; the 
camp will be in operation every year. 


Arrange Two Concerts by 
Symphony Orchestra 


ConcorpiA, Kan.—Not content with 
establishing seven troops of Boy Scouts 
in their city, the Concordia Rotarians 
have undertaken a new form of service. 
The club contracted for two concerts by 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, giv- 
ing the community the opportunity of 
hearing this splendid organization at 
moderate prices. 

A special rate of 50 cents was made 
to all school children and the Rotarians 
were especially pleased to have this op- 
portunity to help the students. The con- 
certs were well attended and the profits 
were turned over to the local Woman’s 
Community Club to be spent for some 
civic improvement. 


Anti-Mosquito Campaign 
Gets Support 

Key West, Fra.—The Key West club 
will cooperate with the Chamber of Com- 
merce in thé fight against the ubiquitous 
(and iniquitous) mosquito. The club also 
heard a report of the program committee 
recommending the support of plans for a 
Juvenile Court, and public playgrounds. 
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and suggesting that if the city’s appro- 
priations were not sufficient to supply the 
necessary apparatus for such playgrounds 
. the club should make every effort to 
raise the necessary funds. The appoint- 
ment of a special committee to visit 
schools and report on conditions was 
also urged. The committee’s report was 
adopted in full and the club is now in- 
vestigating the best ways of securing 
the needed equipment. 


Two Hundred Orphans 
Enjoy Circus 

CampeENn, N. J.—Two to three hundred 
orphans were the guests of the Rotary 
club on “Circus Day,” May 7th. This is 
an annual event with the club and suf- 
ficient funds to provide peanuts, candy, 
pink lemonade, and all the other acces- 
sories to a day at the circus were raised 
in a few minutes at a recent club meet- 
ing. The children thoroughly enjoyed 
the thrilling spectacles, the menagerie, 
and the antics of the clowns. The Ro- 
tarians thoroughly enjoyed the chance to 
entertain the children. 


Crippled Children’s Clinic 
Promises Good Results 


WueEeELinc, W. Va.—A report on the 
clinic held recently for crippled children 
in the Ohio Valley General Hospital 
under the auspices of the Wheeling and 
Moundsville clubs stated that of the 69 
cases diagnosed 50 percent can be cured, 
30 percent can be helped, and 20 percent 
are incurable. The clinic was conducted 
by Dr. Walter G. Stearns, noted special- 
ist, who was formerly with the Western 
Reserve College of Cleveland. He re- 
fused to accept any fees outside of his 
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expenses for this work. Another clinic 
has also been planned. 

The annual meeting of the Wheeling 
club was marked by the election of new 
officers and the introduction of many 
novel “stunts.” Among the devices for 
the entertainment of the hundred guests 
was the critical comment of a “head 
waiter” who made free allusion to the 
table manners of those present. Just as 
the situation became embarrassing the 
“head waiter” revealed his true identity 
—that of a versatile Pittsburgh enter- 
tainer. 


Executives’ Meeting 
in Ninth District 

Detroit, Minn.— Governor Norm 
Black has accepted the invitation of the 
Detroit club to hold the Ninth District 
Executives’ Meeting in that city on 
June 5th. The conference will be held in 
the Pavilion Auditorium on the shore of 
Detroit Lake. The Detroit club is mak- 
ing special arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of the visiting executives and 
their wives. The club hopes that many 
of the visitors will reach Detroit by June 
3rd so that they may have an opportunity 
to visit some of the three hundred beau- 
tiful lakes which lie within two hours’ 
drive of Detroit. Also, the club offers to 
present a medal to any executive who 
does not have a “bully” time! 

The Detroit club is also lining up a 
contest for the most beautiful lawns in 
that city. Anyone can enter the contest 
except the Rotarians. The fund for 
prizes will be secured by rating the lawns 
of Rotarians inversely, so that the Ro- 
tarian with the poorest showing is fined 
the most, and the one with the best lawn 
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gets off scot free. Rotarians who |i). 
apartments and have no lawns wil! : 
penalized—and the bachelors heavies: 
all. Considerable public interest 
aroused by this contest, and it is expe: 
that as a result Detroit will have ac. 
charm for both residents and visitors. 


Boys’ Band Enlivens 


Two Conferences 
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Ciinton, Mo.—The Clinton club w.- 


- organized in June, 1918, and now has 45 


members. It has had a large delegation 
at each of the last four district confe: 

ences, taking a band along on each occa- 
sion. At the last two conferences, held 
at Muskogee, Okla., and Jefferson City, 
Mo., respectively, the Clinton club has 
been accompanied by its own boys’ band 
of 45 pieces. The organization and sup- 
port of this band has been the club's 
largest effort in boys’ work, and the band 
has been under the able leadership oi 
Rotarian Dick Matson. This band was 
also selected to lead the Boys’ Loyalty 
Parade in Kansas City this year, with 
twenty thousand boys in line. The Clin 
ton club furnishes the nominee for dis- 
trict governor this year, E. Marvin Good- 
win. 


Boys’ Week Program Is 
Well Filled 


Mount Ciemens, Micu.—On April 
27th about half the members of the Mt. 
Clemens club journeyed to Dearborn to 
attend the charter presentation meeting 
of the newly organized Dearborn club. 
This inspiring meeting was marked by 
the presence of both District Governor 
John Old, and the District Governor- 
nominee, Paul King. (Cont’d om p. 375) 








PRESIDENT 


New Officials of Rotary International—Association for Great Britain and 
Ireland—Elected at Conference, Scarborough, England, May 8-11 


M. MURRAY DEWAR, JR. (uniform clothing), McCly- 





FRANK EASTMAN (dyer), Pullar and Sons, Kinnoull 
Street, Perth, Scotland. Member of the Board of Direc- 
tors and member of the Committee on Education of 
the Association for Great Britain and Ireland; past 
president Rotary Club of Perth, Scotland; former mem- 
ber of International Committee on Revision of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of Rotary International and 
present at meeting of this committee at Chicago in 1921. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


CANON WILLIAM THOMPSON ELLIOTT (clergy- 
man), Rural Dean, Church of England, St. Peter’s 
Vicarage, Leicester, England. President Rotary Club 
of Leicester; member of Board of Directors and con- 
vener of Committee on Education of the Association 
for Great Britain and Ireland. 

CHARLES A. SMITH (boiler mfr.), 110 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. Chairman of District 
Council No. 2, member of Executive Council and mem- 
ber of Board of Directors of the Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland. Past President of the Rotary Club 
of Birmingham, England; former Chairman of District 
No. 2 and former member of Executive Council of As- 
sociation for Great Britain and Ireland. Was also a 
member of the International Committee on Revision of 
the Constitution and By-Laws and was present at meet- 
ing of this committee in Chicago in 1921. 


mont and Dewar Co., Ltd., 9 Little Street, Glasgow, 
Scotland. Vice-President and member of Board of 
Directors, Association for Great Britain and Ireland; 
past president of Rotary Club of Glasgow and former 
vice-president; served as chairman of District Council 
No. 5 and is a former member of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the British Association of Rotary Clubs. Also 
served as honorary treasurer and as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the British Association of Ro- 
tary Clubs. 


HONORARY TREASURER 


J. C. INNES (passenger agent), Union Castle Mail 


Steamship Company, Ltd., 1 King St. Chambers, King 
Street, Leeds, England. Honorary Treasurer and mem- 
ber of Board of Directors of the Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland; past president Rotary Club of 
Leeds; former chairman, District Council No. 1 and a 
former member of the Executive Council of the British 
Association of Rotary Clubs (two terms). 


NOMINEE FOR DIRECTOR OF ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL 


JOHN BAIN TAYLOR (shipping and forwarding 


agent), Immediate Transportation Co., Ltd., Palmer- 
ston House, E. C., London, England. Member of the 
International Committee on Extension (second term); 
past president of the Rotary Club of London. 
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ROTARIANS—Why not establish a playground or two? Playgrounds 
save lives and build health—93,000 children killed and injured in the 
streets of our cities within a year’s time—and the number is increasing. 





We will gladly assist any club in a playground movement. 


HILL-STANDARD (CO. 9 o 2nd ver ANDERSON, IND. 
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To Present and Future Armand Customers! 


Whether to trade or consumer, the policy of the The Armand Company, maker of the original cold 
Armand Company is the same—fairness to all! cream powder has built its business upon this ideal. 
That every Armand product shall be as perfect 


To uphold this policy of justice and fairness, we as it is possible to make it—and that wherever 
have suggested a reasonable resale price for all Armand is sold, it should be sold at the same 
Armand products. We decline to sell to any stated price. 

dealer who will not charge this price. Further, 

we decline to sell to any dealers who effect any TV 
other unfair trade practice in merchandising THE ARMAND COMPANY 
Armand products. Sales once made, are, however, DES MOINES 

absolute and unconditional. CARL WEEKS, President 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In The LITTLE PINK & WHITE- BOXES 
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Tothe Well Dressed Man 
Who Wants His Collars 
to Look Like New— 


SERGE wECOrA 
\COLLARTOWN > 
Val “ORY af Tkoy.NY 
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COLLARTOWN Laundry of 
Troy, N. Y., is a “mail 
order” laundry. It carries to 







Rotarians everywhere, the gen- 
uine Troy collar-fmakers’ type 
of laundering for starched col- 
lars. 





Collartown Service satisfies 
the most particular men. It 
makes them write 


“That is what I call real laundry work.” 


“I am glad, indeed, to have had an op- 
portunity to come in possession of 
your proposition.” 


“The quality of work which you do is 
more than satisfactory.” 


“The half-dozen collars were very satis- 
factory. 1 am giving you names of 
friends who may be interested.”’ 


We Will Do a Sample Job 


on Your Own Collars 


To get you interested, we 
must show samples of our 
work. Send us one dozen or 
more collars. We will launder 
14 dozen free of charge. The 
balance will be charged at our 
regular rates. 


To make the shipping of 
your collars easy and simple, 
we have a Handy Mailing 
Carton, cloth covered, that 
will be sent to you with your 
first lot of laundry (see pic- 
ture.) This will serve you for 
the many future trips to and 
from Troy. 


Send us your sample lot TODAY 


Collartown Laundry 
of Troy, N. Y. 
460 Cannon Place 
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THIRTY -TWO new Rotary clubs have become members of Rotary Inter- 
Below is given data in connection with the organization of 


national. 
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each club, including the names of the special representatives who attended 
to most of the organization details, and the names of the president and secre- 
tary of each club. Of these thirty-two new Rotary clubs nineteen are in the 
United States, one in New Zealand, and twelve in England. 


Dearborn, Michigan. Club No. 1396. 
Special Representative: Hugh Van de 
Walker of Ypsilanti; president, Clyde 
Ford; secretary, Arthur W. Webber. 


Petaluma, California. Club No. 1397. 
Special Representative: Abner E. Hitch- 
cock of Santa Rosa; president, Homer 
W. Wood; secretary, A. W. Agnew. 


Purcell, Oklahoma. Club No. 1398. 
Special Representative: Henry Meyer of 
Norman; president, John H. Perry; sec- 
retary, George C. Schwartz. 

Upland, California. Club No. 1399. 
Special Representative: Will A. Kennedy 
of Pomona; president, Patrick H. Mc- 
Quillen; secretary, Harold C. Moore. 


Holdenville, Oklahoma. Club No. 
1400. Special Representative: John T. 
Hall of Okmulgee; president, James E. 
McConnell; secretary, Robert E. McCol- 
lum. 

Las Vegas, Nevada. Club No. 1401. 
Special Representative: Charles B. 
Christy of Phoenix; president, Leslie R. 
Saunders; secretary, Albert A. Hinman. 


Benton-Bauxite, Arkansas. Club No. 
1402. Special Representative: Hugh Hart 
of Little Rock; president, L. B. White; 
secretary, R. M. Dorris. 

Clinton, South Carolina. Club No. 
1403. Special Representative: Louis 
Hamilton Kohn of Newberry; president, 
Ed. J. Adair; secretary, Rufus Earle Sad- 
ler. 

Columbiana, Ohio. Club No. 1404. 
Special Representative: John S. Alan of 
Salem; president, Hurd A. Tuttle; secre- 
tary, Orris E. Hoffman. 

Russellville, Kentucky. Club No. 1405. 
Special Representative: Will J. Craig of 
Bowling Green; president, William W. 
Landrum; secretary, B. A. Evans. 

Alva, Oklahoma. Club. No. 1406. Spe- 
cial Representative: Charles P. Cansler 
of Enid; president, J. P. Battenberg; sec- 
retary, Frank D. Crowell. 

Marion, Illinois. Club No. 1407. Spe- 
cial Representative: W. H. Baker of Har- 
risburg; president, Ed. M. Stotlar; secre- 
tary, S. W. Batson. 

Eagle Lake, Texas. Club No. 1408. 
Special Representative: Clinton S. Quinn 
of Houston; president, W. E. Lenhart; 
secretary, J. G. Thomas. 


Titusville, Florida. Club No. 1409. 
Special Representative: David Sholtz of 
Daytona; president, W. B. Dobson; sec- 
retary, F. C. Campbell. 

Christiansburg, Virginia. Club No. 
1410. Special Representative: James 
Frantz of Roanoke; president, Thomas P. 
Johnston; secretary, Burt C. Phlegar. 


Inglewood, California. Club No. 1411. 
Special Representative: Frederick Mc- 


Clung of Huntington Park; president, 
W. W. Hodgkins; secretary, Clyde Wood- 
worth. 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. Club No. 
1412. Special Representative: P, B. 
Haber of Fond du lac; president, Arthur 
W. Lueck secretary, Hugh A. Bird. 


Dunedin, New Zealand. Club No. 1413. 
Organized under auspices of Special Com- 
missioner, Sir George Fowlds; president, 
Sir George Fenwick; secretary, Magnus 
W. Johnson. 


Colchester, England. Club No. 1414. 
Organized under auspices of No. 3 Dis- 
trict Council, president, J. Oxley Parker: 
secretary, G. C. Bensusan-Butt. 


Hastings and St. Leonards, England. 
Club. No. 1415. Organized under aus- 
pices of No. 3 District Council; president, 
James M. Glover; secretary, Col. F. G. 
Langham. 


Cambridge, England. Club No. 1416. 
Organized under auspices of No. 8 Dis- 
trict Council; president, E. S. Peck; sec- 
retary, A. Winterbotham. 


Falmouth, England. Club No. 1417. 
Organized under the auspices of No. 7 
District Council; president, E. J. Head; 


secretary, H. E. Boaden. 


Ilkeston, England. Club No, 1418. Or- 
ganized under auspices of No. 2 District 
Council; president, William Smith; secre- 
tary, John J. Potts. 


Union, South Carolina. Club No. 1419. 
Special Representative: Isaac Andrews of 
Spartanburg; president, Emslie Nichol- 
son; secretary, B. F. Alston, Jr. 


Roselle and Roselle Park, New Jersey. 
Club No. 1420. Special Representative: 
Robert W. Harden of Westfield; presi- 
dent, Jay W. Rewald; secretary, C. M. 
Applegate. 


Guernsey (Channel Islands), England. 
Club No. 1421. Organized under aus- 
pices of No. 7 District Council; President, 
G. F. Peek; secretary, W. S. Smith. 


Penzance, England. Club No. 1422. 
Organized under auspices of No. 7 Dis- 
trict Council; president, Howell Mabbot; 
secretary, J. H. Chown. 

Northwich, England. Club No. 1423. 
Organized under auspices of No. 1 Dis- 
trict Council; president, Sir John Brun 
ner; secretary, J. Whate. 

Folkestone, England. Club No. 1424. 
Organized under auspices of No. 3 Dis- 
trict Council; president, Rev. W. H. EIlli- 
ott; secretary, H. P. Musgrave. 

Durham, England. Club No. 1425. Or- 
ganized under auspices of No. 1 District 
Council; president, Dr. Robinson; secre- 
tary, W. R. H. Gray. 

Carlisle, England. Club No. 1426. Or- 
ganized under auspices of No. 1 District 
Council; secretary, T. Norman Robinson. 


Totnes, England. Club No. 1427. Or- 
ganized under auspices of No. 7 District 
Council; secretary, J. H. Baxter. 
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Attendance—One of the First Duties 


By RALPH HIGBY 
Rotarian of Charlotte, Mich. 


HE necessity for regular attendance is based on an 
element which is fundamental in all accomplishment— 
continuity. 

Successful advertisers do not use space in a publication 
.smodically; they use it continuously, not missing a single 
cue. Merchants would not consider closing their stores at 

-sndom to suit their personal convenience. 

All success is founded on regularity—dependability—con- 
uuity. 

The Rotary meeting is the filling station where the Rotary 
-pirit and enthusiasm are replenished. If we do not replenish 
ourselves at every opportunity, we run out of gas—we forget 

-we let things slip—we lose our grasp on the ideals of 
Rotary. We need a fresh viewpoint every luncheon day to 
carry us through the week. Some of us have rather small 
capacities and a weekly replen'shment is absolutely necessary. 


If a member misses one meeting out of four, he loses 
more than a fourth of the benefit. He loses the continuity 
and it takes him two or three meetings to get back where 
he was. He has to catch up, which is difficult when so much 
distance is lost. 


Attendance is the first obligation placed on a Rotarian. 
lf he attends only 80 per cent of the meetings, he is an 80- 
per-cent Rotarian. In fact, he is less than that because he 
can not get 80 per cent of the benefit and the impulse by an 
80-per-cent attendance, for he has lost the continuity, he is 
forever behind or trying to catch up. 


I believe that no person should be elected to a Rotary 
Club who is not in a position to attend regularly. He should 
not only be in a position to do so but he should feel obligated 
to do so. He is so obligated when he becomes a member. 
This matter was discussed at a district conference and it 
was the consensus of opinion, endorsed by the Governor, that 
no matter how prominent or desirable a candidate may be, 
he should not be accepted if he is not able to pledge regular 
attendance at his own club. 


OTARY is a school. We may not always realize it but 

at every meeting by contact with our fellow members and 
our guests, we absorb knowledge. How would a high-school 
student progress if he missed a week now and then? 


When you miss a Rotary meeting, you miss a good 
luncheon, you miss the singing, you miss whatever program 
there may be. Is that all? It is not. In fact, these are the 
least of what you miss. You miss the Rotarian impulse to 
go out and do the Rotarian thing—to serve. 


If Rotary only feeds our faces and tickles our ears and 
gives us the privilege to call some high-brow, “Bill,” we are 
sorry Rotarians indeed. If Rotary does not give us an im- 
petus each week to go out and do what Rotary teaches us to 
do, we are not Rotarians at all and the fault is not with 
Rotary but with ourselves and our club. If we do not attend, 
where are we to get this impetus? 

The member who makes some sacrifice of time, money, 
desire or convenience to attend a meeting receives more benefit 
than one who can just as well go as not. He may get 
no more out of the meeting, but he profits by the sacrifice. 
The rich man who gives of his income, of which he has more 
than he needs, derives no benefit because he denies himself 
nothing. A member of a Rotary club who will not sacrifice 
something to fulfill his Rotary obligation as to attendance is a 
member of a Rotary club—and only that. He is not a Ro- 
tarian and he never will be. 


Therefore—“be ye there for lunch.” 
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Off the tee, the ; ale 
m Golfrite Driver adds 
twenty to thirty extra 
yards. Its unique con- 
struction counteracts 
slicing and hooking 











With its strong metal 
base and its original 
— the Burke Gelf- 
rite Brassie straightens 
and lengthens those 
full wood shots. 











Gene Sarazen’s own Midiron 
duplicated by Burke in Monel. 
A bit light but highly powerful 
—ideal for full iron shots. 





Walter Hagen’s pet club, the 
Mashie Iron, copied in Monel by 
Burke An all around powerful 
iron that meetsanvgolfer’s wants. 














Burke Mashie No. 36 -medi- 
um weight, short blade and 
deep face—is highly popular 
because of the results it gives 














For getting out of especially 
difficult trouble, the Hutchison 
Mashie Niblic (Burke makes 
it in Monel) is the golfer’s 
greatest ally 

















Forthoseshort"explosion” 
shots from soft sand, the 
Burke Sherwood Niblic 
will enable you to avoid 
many wasted strokes. 











On the green, Burke Putter 
No. 69, with its broad sole and 
weight at the extreme base, will 
cut down your putting average 
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Organizers 
Wanted for 


“UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS’’ 


EN and women of character— 
young or old—can add materially 

to their incomes by devoting part or all of 
their time toward assisting in the organ- 


ization of UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS. 


The work is dignified, interesting, profit- 
able. Business and professional men— 
college students—ministers — salesmen 
and school teachers will delight in the 
opportunities and the profits this new 
work affords! Oe 






What Is The 
National 


Federation 


B42 , Zon, 
ey \\ ZA 
of ZZ\\), A 


Uncle Sam’s Voters 


It is a national, non-profit federation 
with local assemblies—organized re- 
gardless of political affiliations—to 
awaken and sustain a lively and an in- 
telligent interest in American govern- 
ment through group meetings and the 


official magazine, PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS are to be 


organized in every city and community 
on the basis of the inspired words of 
Samuel Adams in 1772: 

‘*Let us Converse together, and open our 
minds freely to each other. Let every town 
Assemble. Let Associations and Combina- 
tions be everywhere set up to Consult and 
Recover our just Rights.’’ 


Ira Nelson Morris has resigned as 
Minister to Sweden to be president of 
UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS. Ex-Con- 
gressman James W. Good and Mary 
Lee Adams are vice-presidents; G. B. 











i 


Wayland is secretary. 

Samuel Adams of Chicago, farm paper 
editor and president of the American 
Agricultural Editors Association is 
Director General. An advisory board of 
100 citizens is being selected. Explana- 
tory booklet on request. 


$200 for an Opinion 


UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS will award 
five prizes ranging from $100 to $10 
for the five best letters on the follow- 
ing subject: ‘‘Why I am joining 
UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS”’ 


Send us the reasons that appeal most 
strongly to you for joining UNCLE 
SAM’S VOTERS. Anyone is eligible 
tocompete. Contest ends June 30, 1923. 


GET IN AT THE START: 


The first applicants can choose their 
own territory. Sign your name and— 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Samuel Adams, Director General 
UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS, 
Citizens Bank Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Kindly send me full information concerning the 
opportunities for making money by assisting in 


y 
the organization of UNCLE SAM'S VOTERS: 
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Unusual Stories of Un- 
usual Men 
(Continued from page 346) 


the stamina to combat those obstacles 
successfully. 

The writer will never forget the day 
that the opposition conceded the Gover- 
nor’s election. He had returned to 
Minot the night before election, weary in 
body, but calm in spirit, to await the re- 
sults of the most exciting political battle 
ever waged in North Dakota. For two 
days following the election the results 
were so uncertain that no one could fore- 
tell them. And then the belated returns 
began to come in from the isolated dis- 
tricts. The opposition finally conceded 
his election. 

The Governor-elect sat in his law of- 
fice overlooking Main street. The shades 
of evening were falling. An immense 
crowd of admirers had gathered on the 
streets below. One of his supporters had 
led a goat (the Nonpartisan League goat) 
all the way across the prairies from the 
little village of Douglas, thirty-five miles 
distant, to head the procession in the 
most spectacular celebration of its kind 
ever seen in the West. The crowd was 
waiting for the signal to start the festiv- 
ities. 

“Do you think it is safe to send it?” 
the Governor-elect inquired as he handed 
a cablegram to his law partner, which 
was to flash the news of his victory to 
his aged mother, who awaited the results 
in her little mountain home in far-away 
Norway. In the hour of his greatest 
triumph he remembered, first of all, his 
mother. 

Such is the character of the honest, 
courageous Rotarian who guides the des- 


| tiny of one of our great commonwealths. 





Rotary in the Making 


It is only within the last three or four 
thousand years that we have any clear 
evidence that voluntary self-abandonment 
to some greater end, without fee or re- 
ward, was an acceptable idea to men, 
or that anyone had propounded it. Then 
we find spreading over the surface of 
human affairs, as patches of sunlight 
spread and pass over the hillsides upon 
a windy day in spring, the idea that 
there is a happiness in  self-devotion 


| greater than any personal gratification, 
or triumph, and a life of mankind differ- 


ent and greater and more important than 
the sum of all the individual lives within 
it. We have seen that idea become vivid 
as a beacon, just as sunshine caught and 
reflected dazzingly by some window in 
the landscape, in the teachings of 
Buddha, Lao-Tse, and most clearly of all, 
of Jesus of Nazareth—H. G. Wells. 
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OFFICE AND FACTORY STOOLS | 


The most practical and eco- 
nomical office and factory 
equipment is that made 
from steel. There is no 
other that will stand up 
under hard usage and look 
so well. We are pioneer 
builders ef a large line of 
steel goods and we invite 
you to get a copy of our 
catalog just off the press. 
It illustrates and describes 
many articles that will in- 
crease your efficiency and 
save money for you. It’s 
yours fer the asking. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 
Plainwell, Mich. 





No. 110 with 
steel back. 
Same stool, with- 
out back, No. 100 














Official — 
Rotary 
Flags 

Our Specialty 


U, S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and prices. 
ges and Banners 


Send for catalogue 


GEO. LAUTERER CoO. 
222 W. Madison St. Chicago, U. S. A. 














Hotel Lincoln 
Lincoln Square Indianapolis 


Headquarters Rotary Round Table 


WM. R. SECKER 
General Manager 














Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 
Ruary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15, 








Visiting Rotarians Welcome 








JCotillon Works 


Herbert TMcConnell 


PAPER. NOVELTIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
STAGS , BANQUETS AND ALL 
OTHER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


-The OnlyExclusiveManufacturei 
ods inR on @: aba 4 
Write for Prices IB3N.WABASH AVE 
and ts criicaAa Go 


ere ee a 


tf these G«< 








PATENTS 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE 1905 
CHARLES W. SECURTTY BLOG. LYNN MASS. 




















ISITING ONTARIO 


This Summer ? 


If so, write for free copy 
special tourist number of 


Rod and Gun in Canada 











W. J. Taylor, Ltd., Publisher 
Woodstock, Ont. 
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Live Opportunities 














for You 


V 


6 PPORTUNITY knocks but 

once.” So said the sage. 
But don’t you believe it. It 
isn’t so. 


Opportunity knocks with every 
issue of this publication. Every 
advertisement is brimful of op- 
portunity for some one. Many 
of them are written with you in 
mind. They offer you opportu- 
nities to save time, money and ef- 
fort—opportunities to surround 
yourself with comforts and con- 
veniences—opportunities to eat 
better, sleep better, dress better 
and live better. 


You would live in ignorance of 
these opportunities were it not for 
advertising. Somebody might be 
selling a new, better and more 
economical food; or a _ utensil 
that would add immeasurably to 
your comfort and well-being; or 
some better material for making 
shoes or clothing—but you would 
never know it. 


Modern advertising is a boon. 
It keeps information up to date 
on the many things we need in 
order to live profitable, happy and 
useful lives in this age of rapid- 
fire progress. 


Every advertisement in this 
paper is a real opportunity. Per- 
haps it is meant for you. 





Don’t Let it knock in vain 


Perfectly 
Balanced! 


On a pool of mercury, any 
object turns until its cen- 
ter of gravity is nearest the 
mercury. A Burke ball 
dropped in mercury re- 
mains motionless — proof of 
its perfect balance. 








It flies far on the fairway 
and rolls true on the green. 
Give Burke “30's” a 
fair trial. 














BURKE GOLF COMPANY, NEWARK, OHIO 
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6 NEW MONTEREY 


North Asbury Park, N. J. 


Directly on the Ocean : : The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
A Favored Mecca of Particular Rotarians 


AMERICAN PLAN CAPACITY 500 OPENS IN LATE JUNE 
New Jersey’s Finest A la Carte Grill 
































CP mt aa 


fot and Cold Sea Water In All Rooms Golf That Makes You Play Your Best 
Interesting Social Life. Daily Concerts and Dancing 
New Swimming Tank Adjoining. Fine Ocean Bathing 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager (Rotary Hotel) 
N. Y. Office—8 West 40th Street Tel.: Longacre 8310 
McDONNELL & CO.: Members New York Stock Exchange | 
On ‘‘The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight”’ | 
Winter Resort: Hotel DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. ey | 
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Most Value Per Dollar 


Names imprinted on our Redmanol Pencils are striking and 
clean cut: This article in your customer’s pocket is a daily 


reminder of your firm and its product. By no other means 


can you so continuously command the attention of those 
you want to reach. In his home; at the of- 
fice; at the club; continuously and 
everlastingly the Redmanol 
flashes your message 
to your Cus- 
tomer. This pen- 
cil has few parts, 
is practically indestruc- 
tible, fully guaranteed in every 
way, retaining the imprint, and last- 
ing a life time, which is profitable adver- 
tising for you. 


Write us for samples and quantity 
prices on your business letterhead. 


THE BURTON PENCIL CO. 


209 South State Street CHICAGO 











“Vacation Land 


New, clean cottages for rent, one- 


q 


Golf, Tennis, Dancing. Wonder- 
ful view. 
easily accessible, yet 


F 


Beautiful Estes Park 


uarter mile from Country Club. 


Pure spring water 
secluded. 


or particulars address Rovary designs. 


C.0O. BOURK, Sterling, Colo. 


—SCturert 


~~», 4x 
VAN HOUSEN’S FAVOR CO.inc. 








81 WESTLAKE ST. OF | @ f oF. Wei e) 





Fbe@slelenistsa th MOsSAAU AML AY 


PAPER HATS 


and FANJORS 


Special Circular No. 48 illustrates 

















We have several styles of 


Rotary 
CLUB 
CLOCKS 


Beautiful Art Glass and Statuary 
Bronze Finish Clocks for your meet- 
ing place. 

Big ones for permanent location— 
smaller ones for easy transportation. 
Write for particulars 
O. B. McCLINTOCK COMPANY 
Clock and Chimes Department 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


T its is design No. 15. Dial, 21 inches 
Case, 34 inches wide. 30 inches high 
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“Save Your Neck” 
(Continued from page 335) 


and so popular and so increasingly suc- 
cessful. 

“Did you know there are about three 
thousand of those clubs in the United 
States? And they are in England—in 
France — Spain—China— Japan— South 
Africa—South America—in fact almost 
everywhere. And the funny thing about 
it is that a cross-section of the member- 
ship would show a hundred and one varie- 
ties of religious faith and of political 
affiliations and a couple of thousand va- 
rieties of business and professional oc- 
cupations. Rather queer, isn’t it? Noth- 
ing here in common at all. Well, what is 
the common tie that holds them together ? 
I'll tell you. Listen to this: 


“The objects of Rotary are to encourage 
and foster: The ideal of SERVICE at the 
basis of all worthy enterprise. High ethical 
standards in business and professions. The 
application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business and com- 
munity life. The development of acquaint- 
ance as an opportunity for service. The 
recognition of the worthiness of all useful 
occupations and the dignifying by each Ro- 
tarian of his occupation as an opportunity 
to serve society. The advancement of un- 
derstanding, good will, and international 
peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the 
Rotary ideal of service.” 

“Simple, isn’t it? Nothing perplexing 
about that. Plain as day. Just ‘service,’ 
and honor and honesty in business-office 
and home, and friendship and fellowship, 
and understanding the other fellow’s 
viewpoint. Of course they’ve got it writ- 
ten out in pretty nice language but it’s 
just real good fellowship and chummy 
good nature—that very spirit of good- 
fellowship and chummy good-nature that 
Sinclair Lewis left out of his ‘Main 
Street’ book. And that spirit is the true 
spirit of Americanism, if there is any. 
It is the get-together-and-be-boys spirit. 
If you know what I mean. And that is 
why we need Rotary clubs and other 
such clubs. 

“No, I’m not forgetting the clean collar 
—wait a minute. 
6¢(\N a small-town Main Street every- 

body meets and greets every other 
body, but you can’t do that in a city. The 
men don’t walk down to the post office 
for the ten o’clock mail in Buffalo or 
New York. Every day every man in a 
city gets his nose closer to his own busi- 
ness and gets less in touch with the other 
fellows. So in comes Rotary, with a 
iunch table, and there you are! Jim meets 
Bill and I meet you and I take myself a 
little less seriously and think a lot more 
of you. We do josh and jolly each other, 
whether it is Buffalo or Manhattan, just 
about as we did when we were back 
there in Gopher Prairie. 

“As I look at it these clubs are worth 
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to America than all the lecturers 
ever spouted—and there are a thou- 
and one mighty fine lecturers, each 
his own little story of what the 
le is, and how we are to be saved. 
they don’t need to preach to these 
Not on your life. When the 
-h out there in Gopher Prairie gets 
ther in the post office when the ten 
ck mail from the East comes in, the 
|-worded communistic bunk does not 
e much chance. The Flossie Flora 
i her sea-sick art notions gets just 
ut two thoughts and a joke, and is laid 
iy among the ‘don’t matter much’ junk. 
weird and the unhealthy wither 
ehty quick when the bunch gets to- 
eether. And that is what a Rotary club 
loes ina ccity. It takes things coolly. It 
ves things the once-over and it isn’t 
easily forced or led astray. There is 
nothing shows up the falsity of a thin- 
blooded belly-acher’s propaganda as 
urely as dropping it in the midst of a 
bunch of good-natured Main Street or 
Broadway businessmen. 
“Just a minute and I'll come to my 
‘Save Your Neck’ notion. I said I would. 
“You see, I had been thinking these 
things, like I’ve told you, and it struck 
me that when you came right down to 
facts these Rotary clubs of ours, and 
similar clubs, were in effect a sort of 
backbone for this card-tower civilization 
of ours. Whatever else you may say of 
these clubs and groups they have a sort 
of good-natured common-sense. They 
are not hysterical and they don’t stam- 
pede. They are the men who keep the 
food supplies moving and the railroads 
running and the whole machinery in 
order. If an earthquake or a Bolshevist 
band gives American civilization a jog- 
gle these are the men who have the job 
of keeping the whole business from 
tumbling down. And they can mighty 
near do it, because they have learned to 
call each other Jim and Bill and tell a 
joke and take one. Strangers can’t work 
together to the best advantage; the men 
who already know each others’ points— 
good or bad—can. And if they have 
learned how to smile, so much the better. 





66 ELL, before a man leaves home in 

the morning, he puts on a clean 
collar. When he dresses he puts on that 
clean collar and he feels he is ready to 
meet any of the fellows. And if he don’t 
put on that clean collar he is uneasy, 
someway, all morning. ‘Pshaw! my collar 
is soiled; I guess I’ll cut the luncheon to- 
day.’ Or, ‘I'll try to get out of that ap- 
pointment.’ It struck me that the more 
clean collars I couid get on the necks of 
the men of this town, the easier things 
would go—more appointments would be 
kept—better impressions would be made 
—business would even be better. Then 
other laundry men would follow suit— 
conditions all over would become better. 
Then, if trouble came, it would be easier 
to kill Bolshevism. And if we killed Bol- 
shevism early, the Bolshevists would not 
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A telephone personality 


In your face to face contacts 
with people, your appearance, your 
bearing and many other things help 
you to make the right impression. 
But in your telephone contacts 
there is only one thing by which 
you can be judged—your speech. 


An effective telephone person- 
ality is to-day a business and social 
asset. Everybody appreciates the 
person who speaks distinctly and 
pleasantly, neither too fast nor too 
slow, with a clear enunciation of 
each word, with lips facing the 
mouthpiece and speaking into it. 
In business, this is the telephone 
personality which induces favorable 
action on the part of the listener. 
To the salesman it may mean the 
difference between an order and 
no order; between an interview 


toward Better Service 





granted and an interview refused. 


Curiously enough, people who 
are careful to make themselves ef- 
fectively heard and understood 
face to face, often disregard the 
need for effectiveness in their tele- 
phone speech. Perhaps they shout, 
perhaps they mumble, perhaps they 
hold the mouthpiece far from their 
lips. And frequently they never 
realize that their carelessness has 
defeated the purpose of their talk. 


The Bell System maintains for 
telephone users the best facilities 
that science, modern equipment, 
skilled operation and careful man- 
agement can bring to telephone 
speech. But these facilities can be 
fully effective only when they are 
properly used, 


“BELL SYSTEM” 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 















SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


Unusual Shirtings, French Silk Neckwear, 
Hosiery, Handkerchiefs, House Robes and 
Pajamas of only the very Finest Quality. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PARIS - 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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Comoetets — Wear this handsome Rotary emblem on the radiator of your 
rods and thumb- automobile when you drive to the Rotary Convention at St. Louis. 


nuts. 
— Show folks that you belong to one of the livest organizations in 


Can be attached the world. 2 : 
to any car in two [It’s really a handsome decoration for your car, and something 


minutes. you can justly be proud of. It is three inches in diameter, show- 
—o— ing the Rotary emblem in regulation gold and blue on a white 
Will not jar loose. background, and brilliantly finished in genuine jewelers fired 
enamel. 
—o— 
ee Special Price with- With word Pe pe og 
Any _ Rotarian’s out name of city, $7] -50 and name your own $2.00 
check is good. Gitlis, <tisch sthsedenaseat city, as Rede § each 
— Special quantity prices to Rotary Secretaries upon application. 
Mail the coupon GREENDUCK 
today. Metal Stamping Company 
Van Buren and Hoyne Avenue, Chicago 
Greenduck Metal Stamping Co., PES Sr occatucecsensectbubesdhie vie vines 
Van Buren and Hoyne Ave., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: I am enclosing my check for $..............0 SN ORE MINN 5 5 ac cieks ancte nsiseaase 


Rotary automobile radiator emblems (=) name of city. 














—Dont lose your clothes! 


eae Ss en NAMES 


Russe! 


a” 














You b u th terial f let 
hones diet tena Rg neh complete ON YOUR FRE I GHT 














four profits on the lumber, millwork, hardware - SH MENT 

— -e ® pede ge all lumber cut to fit, * IP s 

windows, doors, work, glass, paints, hardware, rails, 

lath, roofing and complete drawings and instructions. High- ot Household Goods, Automobiles and 
est grade lumber for all interior woodwork, siding, ‘and Machinery for domestic points, and 
outside finish. Many other designs. Send today for ev g—from a case to a carload— 
Free Aladdin Catalog No. 2633. for port. How? 

The ALADDIN Cco., MICHIGAN Write the nearest office. 

Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Ontario 

















FREIGHT COMPANY 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarde 


General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicag 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bidg., sew ver 





4 
STATIONERY CAN BE KEPT CLEAN 


PROTECT your valu- 
able letterheads. No 
shifting in the drawer. 
CARBON PAPER by 
itself. SPACE of one 
drawer instead of three or 
four. TIME SAVED_secur- 
ing different forms. Remov- 
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have a chance to grab everything and 
stand us up and cut our throats. Th»: j, 


; one of the things I mean when [| 5; int 


on my wrapping paper ‘Patronize ‘he 
Gem Laundry and Save Your Neck.’ 


ssRUT I mean another thing, too. 1 

go down to South America and up 
on the Andes and somewhere you’l! {nd 
some Indians living in just about 
most uncivilized way. Their huts are 
heaps of stones, their clothes are dirty 
rags, their fuel is dried refuse, and thei; 
food is miserable stuff. Everything js 
dirty, everything is disorderly. That j 
barbarism. And as you climb up the 
scale of civilization you get more and 
more neatness and cleanliness and order. 
You come to one of these small Ameri- 
can homes, houses neatly painted, lawn 
neatly cut, bath tub clean, plumbing in 
order, small automobile polished and with 
good tires. 

“And I told you how quickly nature 
and rust and weather destroy all that. 
Well, it struck me that the man who 
keeps his lawn seeded and cut is an agent 
of civilization. The day he neglects his 
lawn and lets the weeds come in and the 
grass grow wild he is letting barbarism 
slip in on him and on his community. 
His next-door neighbors don’t feel as 
much necessity for keeping their places 
neat and tidy. The town gets careless 
The houses go for years without paint. 
The automobiles get rusty and rackety. 
The roads go to pieces. Civilization be- 
gins to go backward. Presently the 
whole place looks like a “hill-billy” set- 
tlement. Then it looks like an Andes 
savages’ village. So it struck me that 
the man who keeps his lawn cut and neat 
and tidy, is helping civilization quite a 
lot. Every brushful of paint is an agent 
of civilization. 

“But I’m not in the paint business, 
I’m in the laundry business. And, think 
ing it over, it struck me that my best job 
would be to put as many clean collars 
on the necks of the men of this town as | 
could. Because—and I leave it to you if 
it is not so—the clean collar is the first 
step away from Bolshevism and barbar- 
ism. Am I right?” 
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Symbolism of the Cog-Wheel 


The emblem of Rotary is a cog-wheel 
and the cogs of the wheel are symbolic 
of men. The cog-wheel is useless un- 
less it is immeshed in gear with other 
corresponding cog-wheels. The deeper 
significance of Rotary is that men cannot 
stand alone. That there is a real inter- 
dependence between all men and their 
respective crafts just as there is a real 
inter-dependence between cog-wheels. 
Rotary teaches this inter-relationship of 
all men and all business and professional 
attivities and this is symbolized by the 
cog-wheel which is to teach us the inter- 
relationship in all business, social and 
community life and that this inter-rela- 
tionship cannot be successfully evaded. 

—Weekly Whirl, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Mysterious Mexico 


(Continued from page 340) 


chief was marked by a sacrifice of 
. and attendants so that he might 
se the shades with a suitable reti- 


will be noted that some of these 
oms resemble those of Asiatic 
es and point to a relation be- 
t\-cn the two continents. It is also pos- 
that the Mexican pyramids, huge 
pil. s of stone and cement, were modeled 
ater those of the East, but possibly the 

ion was reversed. But when we 
nsider the tremendous labor involved 
, hewing out these blocks with no other 
tools than the adze and rude saws; the 
difficulty of transporting the stones and 
elevating them on earthen slopes (which 

re later removed), and finally jug- 
climg them into position, it is obvious 

it a high degree of organization was 
required to arrange for the great num- 
bers of laborers and for their provision 
over long periods. 


--O - 


HERE are other things in the Aztec 

civilization which show Eastern influ- 
ence, notably the favorite game of patolli, 
which resembled the Hindoo pachisi. 
The Aztec nobles also played at tlachtli 
(a sort of tennis), using rubber balls 
and a specially constructed court. This 
pastime gave the Spaniards their first 
idea of the possibilities of rubber, and 
so laid the foundation of the present 
great trade. For, although Cortes and 
his successors were principally interested 
in securing precious metals, they found 
many other commodities which were de- 
stined to play an important part in com- 
merce. Even under the Aztec emperors 
caravans traded with the surrounding 
kingdoms, and quills of gold dust, T- 
shaped pieces of copper, and cocoa beans, 
served as mediums of exchange. But 
the country’s resources were only slightly 
understood then—and are far from fully 
developed even now. 

For the cruelty and the glory of Aztec 
civilization has passed; their great tem- 
ples are now only attractions for tourists 
and life studies for archeologists; the 
monastery and the hacienda, the mill and 
the dock, occupy many sites where once 
only weird idols stood; the peon and the 
vaquero, the tradesman and the artisan, 
have superseded the savage warrior and 
priest; but Mexico has not yet reached 
its potential place among the nations. 

How much was accomplished during 
the centuries when Spain, France, the 
United States and England played their 
respective parts in the conquest of ex- 
ploitation of Mexico is a long, long 
story which we cannot hope to tell in 
this sketch. The viceroys and the mis- 
sionaries; the ranchers and plantation 
owners; the manufacturers and teachers; 
all have done their share in this develop- 
ment. The hunter, explorer, scientist, 





soldier, and government official have 
aided in the process until, today, Mexico 
—though reduced in size—is a well- 
established republic with some fifteen 
million inhabitants, with a choice of loca- 
tion ranging from lands where straw- 
berries are always available to those 
where only the cactus grows; with corre- 
sponding flora and fauna; and with an 
ever-increasing trade and manufacturing. 

To trace the development through all 
the wars, revolutions, and changes of 
administration is a task beyond the scope 
of this article, but it may be well to 
enumerate here a few of the landmarks 
of various civilizations which the tourist 
can visit as well as some evidences of 
commercial activity with which the busi- 
ness man may be concerned. Whether 
the visitor goes to Mexico for business 
or pleasure, he is always astonished at 
the revelations in store for him. 

Starting with Mexico City—a city 
which combines the modern, the mediae- 
val, and the ancient within its boundaries 
—the tourist can visit some of the sur- 
rounding scenic spots, by availing him- 
self of either an excellent street-car 
service or one of the 3,000 busses which 
travel over the fine roads. Within 100 
miles are “Popocatepetl” and “Ixtacci- 
huatl,” rearing 3% miles above sea level 
and perpetually covered with snow. Just 
a few minutes’ trip from the city is an- 
other mountain, the Nevada of Toluca, 
and within a few hours’ ride is the peak 
of Orizaba, with its 18,000 feet of alti- 
tude. Should the traveler desire a change 
from the perpetual spring of Mexico 
City, a two-hour auto or rail trip will 
take him up, first, 2,500 feet into the 
mountains, then down 5,000 feet into 
Cuernavaca, where he can sample the 
coffee and bananas. If he chooses he can 
drop another 2,500 feet into the tropics 
and then make still another descent to sea 
level. The scenery has been compared 
to that of the mountains of Persia near 
Teheran. On the way he passes near 
the newly discovered pyramid; new, in a 
sense, but still thousands of years old. 
Yet this pyramid is believed to be even 
centuries younger than the Cuicuilco 
pyramid. 
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N Cuernavaca there is the beautiful | 


Borda Garden (where the Empress 
Carlota lived), the wonderful San Anton 
waterfall and potteries, Cortes palace, 
then, after a stretch of sugar-cane planta- 
tions, the Caves of Cacahuamilpa, eigh- 
teen chambers of which curiously reflect 
both the ancient and modern—for they 
are lighted by electricity! So far only a 
little more than one mile of the twenty- 
five miles of caves is explored and open 
to tourists. : 

The tourist will also want to visit San 
Juan Teotihuacan, where the pyramids of 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
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the Sun and Moon were built before the 
Christian era—how long before no one 
knows. In remote times this district was 
inhabited by the Otomi, who were syc- 
ceeded by other tribes. At some unknown 
period their civilization disintegrated 
and their city was destroyed, althouch 
later still other tribes moved down from 
the north and occupied the land until jt 
was conquered by Cortes in 1521. The 
Pyramid of the Sun is 216 feet in height 
and its base covers approximately ten 
acres. A visit to the local museum re- 
vea!s some of the tools with which those 
huge blocks were carved and moved, im- 
pressing one with the colossal task of 
these ancient people. From the Pyramid 
of the Moon one can gaze out over the 
Highway of the Dead and the other great 
avenues which radiate from the court. 
Careful restoration and preservation have 
saved these landmarks of a bygone age 
The Citadel and the Temple of Quetzal- 
coatl—more_ recent archeological dis- 
coveries—are other monuments of the 
early inhabitants. 

Near San Juan is the town of Acol- 
man with its famous church.  Thirty- 
seven years hence this church will cele- 
brate its 400th anniversary. But even 
more wonderful is the convent of Tepot- 
zotlan, which is also several centuries 
old, and contains several relics of in- 
interest. 

Along the way to Teotihuacan there 
are countless high transmission towers 
that are employed to carry light and 
power to Mexico City, Pachuca, El Oro 
and other towns of central Mexico. The 
Necaxa plant of the Electric Light and 
Power Company of Mexico is a great 
achievement in hydro-electric develop- 
ment and marks the new order of things 
in this country of undeveloped resources. 

A half-hour’s ride from the center of 
Mexico City is the suburb of San Angel 
and here we “discover” Pedregal—a city 
buried under twenty-five feet of compact 
lava which the volcano Chicle tossed out 
many centuries ago. Here also is the 
Carmen Monastery with its wonderful 
library and the Whispering Galleries. 
The peculiar acoustics of these galleries 
make it possible for people at the ex- 
tremities of the galleries to exchange 
confidences which cannot be overheard 
by anyone standing in the middle of the 
room. 


Anoree good trip is that to “El 
Desierto de los Leones,” the “Desert 
of the Lions.” Here one can wander 
through the ruins of the Carmelite Mon- 
astery—for in this secluded spot the Poor 
Friars lived retired from the world, their 
bodies mortified with hair-cloth girdles 
and with sharp wire points. The “Desert 
of the Lions” is a national park and is 
very beautiful—there are plenty of flow- 
ers, but as for the lions there are none 
now—if there ever were any. 
Still another interesting trip is that 
over the new road to Puebla—the second 
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city of Mexico. Near Puebla is the 
famous pyramid of Cholula—unique in 
pyramid building. And for those who 
have sampled the wonders of Venice 
there is ample opportunity for compari- 


son at Xochimilco—the floatifg gardens | 


of Mexico whence come most of the 
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=] | vegetables and flowers for Mexico City. J 
The flowers are brought down the Viga 
Canal in canoe or barge and a trip along- eC 
side the canal offers many picturesque 
views not easy to duplicate. 
Then there is Chapultepec Park with (3 
its castle built on the solid rock of the 
hill. Here once stood the palace of the ° 
f mw 5 last of the Montezumas, though in their | In " 
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“ CHARLIE, your ROTARY 3 . ‘ : Street has its modern, dis- 
FLORIST. wh I eladl Alvarado House, which is still much as tinctive Hotel, with rooms, 
» Who wilt gladly it was four centuries ago. Farther on service and cuisine that al- 
aitend to all details so that you is Cortes Palace, which is still in use most rival Broadway and 
[ “Se tn Fae es Way, for municipal purposes and which is the The Boulevard! 
‘ ay é owers. oldest building since the time of Colum- What has brought about the 
‘ And remember— bus. At the end of the town is Churu- change? The Hockenbury 
Distance no barrier. Flowers go busco, famous in history. Grant, Lee Plan of Hotel Finance! 
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and Jefferson Davis were at the battle a er eae Ee ee 
Associated Rotary Florists of Churubusco and it is recorded that | cities of from 4,000 to 15,000 
: : when someone asked of the Mexican | population wherein Hocken- 
; re General the location of his ammunition | bury Financed Hotels have 
the prompt reply was, “Sir, if we had | a oe 
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W , , think of The Plan: 
ant 20 copies here!” Close by is the Country Club, 
, ; rh icable encounters on the links Urbana, Il. 
ty Pd where amica s on t ks Jebana, I, 
at one ping - and courts now engage Mexicans, Brit- io Venn NM. 
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ishers, and Americans. 


ETURNING to Mexico City, the 

traveler can cross over to the canal 
and go out to Ixtapalapa, where the Pas- 
sion Play is given during Holy Week and 
where one may visit the chapel built in a 
cave and see the remains of the Sefior of 
Ixtapalapa. An ascent of the Hill of 
Stars will reveal the place where the In- 
dians used to sacrifice and where the sig- 
nal fire announced the coming of the 
“Fair Gods’—half men and half horses. 
Two days after Cortes had landed at the 
spot where Vera Cruz was afterward 
founded smoke signals had carried the 
tidings of his arrival to Montezuma at 
Mexico City. One road on the return 
trip leads through Popotla, where stands 
the “Sad Night” tree under which, tra- 
dition says, Cortes wept that night in 
June, 1520, when he lost Tenochtitlan. 





Beatrice, Nebr. 
Winfield, Kans. 
Ocean City, N. J. 
Petaluma, Calif. 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
Corry, Pa. 
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Johnson City, Tenn. 
Astoria, Ore. 
Effingham, III. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Michigan City, Ind. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Fayetteville, N.C. 
Shelbyville, Ky. 


Travelers who formerly 
evaded these cities will 
travel out of their way to 
“make” them! 


Ask us far “Modern Hotel 
Financing’ —It's free t Ro- 
tarians and tells more ot 
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In Mexico City itself there is the 
National Museum with its wonderful col- 
lection, including the Great Aztec Cal- 
endar Stone, the Sacrificial Stone, the 
Sad Indian, the Mask, and many other 
remarkable specimens of Indian work, 
besides the equally interesting Colonial 
Mexican relics. Cortes razed Tenochtit- 
lan and erected Mexico City on top of 
the old Aztec buildings so that modern 
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The Rotary Club of 


New Orleans, Louisiana, hereby nominates for 
the position of Director of Rotary International 


Benjamin C. Brown 
of New Orleans 


Benjamin C. Brown, is Charter 
member of His Club; 

President his Club 1914-1916; 

Governor 14th District 1919- 
1920; 

Member International Commit- 
tee on Boys Work—1921-22; 


Member International Commit- 
tee on Constitution and By- 
Laws—1921-22; 

Sergeant at Arms 1923 Conven- 
tion; 

He is owner of New Orleans Ice 
Cream Co.; 

President Brown Ice Cream 
Company, Inc.; 

President Centreville Ice & Cold 
Storage Co.; 

Secretary The Concessions Co.; 

Member Advisory Board, Whit- 
ney Central Trust & Savings 
Bank; 

Director New Orleans Country 
Club; 

Director Reliance Homestead 
Association. 


This space paid for by the 
New Orleans Rotary Club. 
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Every man should live to see his grand- 
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hale, hearty, healthy and “seventy years 
young.” 

To do this you must have Health Pro- 
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excavators have simply dug down into 
the past. 

Then there are the buildings of the 
Colonial period, some of them several 
feet thick and often adorned with won- 
derful carvings, paintings, and tile work. 
Among these may be mentioned the old 
Inquisition Building, the Mines Building, 
convents, schools, the first post office 
established in America, and the plaza, 
the starting place for stage coaches and 
the same place where in earlier days 
Torquemada’s successors burned heretics. 
There is the National Palace, on one 
side of which stands the building which 
housed the first printing plant in 
America. Just around the corner is a 
leaning church tower. 

When the tourist has seen all these in- 
teresting places, there are still Iturbide’s 
Palace, Charlotte’s Palace, and other 
buildings of the period of Mexican in- 
dependence—not to mention many mod- 
ern structures of the type found in the 
larger American cities. 


LL of these things which I have men- 

tioned can be found in Mexico City 
or one to three hours’ ride of Mexico 
City. But we have only made a begin- 
ning. Suppose we look around and see 
what lies further afield. If we go east 
on the Vera Cruz line we can drop down 
to Orizaba and Cordoba, where we can 
either sample the native bananas, coffee, 
pineapple and mangoes at our leisure or 
climb up Orizaba Peak—that is, if we 
are good enough climbers. At the end 
of the line is Vera Cruz, the principal 
sea port. A trip to Jalapa, the state 
capital, brings us to a semi-tropical city 
which, like Rome, is built on seven hills. 
The State of Vera Cruz is an archaeolog- 
ist’s paradise and if we detrain a short 
distance from the railway we can reach 
Cempoala with its many temples, includ- 
ing the Grand Temple where Hernando 
Cortes fought that other Spanish adven- 
turer, Panfilo de Narvaez, until Panfilo 
suddenly decided to return to Spain. 

South of Mexico City, beyond Puebla, 
near a large mining district, lies Oaxaca, 
capital of the State of Oaxaca. From 
here we can visit the famous ruins of 
Mitla and the Monte Alban ruins. On 
the way we pass the great tree of Tule, 
said to be the largest in circumference 
in the world. 

To the southwest is the State of Guer- 
rero with its wealthy mines; also the 
State of Chiapas, where the tribal In- 
dians still retain many of their distinctive 
customs. The Pan-American railroad 
runs through Chiapas to Guatemala. On 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec are impor- 
tant rubber, cocoa, and vanilla industries, 
and the distinctive dress of the native 
women adds another touch of interest. 

Southeast lie the states of Tabasco, 
Campeche and Yucatan. In Yucatan are 
the ruins of Chichen-Itza and Uxmal— 
extremely interesting and about which 
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much has been written. They are an ng 
the most famous ruins in the world. 

Going north from Mexico City, Quere- 
taro offers us some remarkable exam»|es 
of Colonial buildings, while also nea: a 
hand we can find several opal mines. A 
trip from San Luis Potosi to Tampico 
will give us still more wonderful scenery. 
Tampico is the center of the Mexican 
petroleum industry. Monterrey, the prin- 
cipal city of Northern Mexico, is syr- 
rounded by the grandeur of the Sadie 
and Mitre mountains and great smelters 
and iron foundries testify to the abund- 
ance of minerals. 

Going west of Mexico City through 
fertile country we reach Guadalajara, the 
third city of Mexico—sometimes called 
the Pearl of the Occident. Near here js 
Chapala, the largest lake in Mexico, the 
Falls of Juanacatlan, the Mexican Ni- 
agara, and the canyons with their sheer 
drop of 2,500 feet and scenery that rivals 
the Grand Canyon of Colorado. West 
of Guadalajara lies Colima—near a vol- 
cano; but that fact does not disturb the 
steady activity of the community, includ- 
ing the growing and the consumption of 
cocoanuts for food and drink. On the 
west coast are the states of Sinaloa and 
Sonora, where grazing, sugar cane 
plantations, mining and agriculture are 
the chief occupations. Soon it will be 
possible to take a Pullman straight from 
Seattle, Washington, via Los Angeles 
and Nogales, to Mexico City, touching 
some of the important Mexican towns. 
Sonora has some of the richest copper 
mines in the world and out on the Pacific 
the pearl fishers follow their trade. 

If we follow the central division of 
the National Railroad from Mexico City 
we pass through Celaya, Salamanca and 
Irapuato. The last-named town is the 
strawberry center of Mexico. Changing 
at Siloa for Guanajuato, we will find a 
most peculiar city. The streets are very 
narrow and so crooked that if we keep 
to one side of the street we are likely to 
get back to our starting point ere long. 
Here mule street-cars will take us up 
to the big silver mines; or if we prefer 
we can visit the catacombs and inspect 
the mummies. Leon, Aguas Calientes, 
Zacatecas, Torreon and Chihuahua all 
have something interesting to offer either 
in unique industries, fine scenery, Or 
great industrial enterprises. 


EFERRING to general conditions, 

’ Mexico is flourishing and the revo- 
lutions which formerly interfered with 
the country’s development have. not been 
of any importance for the last two years 
or more. It is true there have been re- 
cent depressions, but today Mexico’s in- 
come is something like $150,000,000 (in 
U. S. currency) and it seems likely to 
increase. Social solidarity and educa- 
tional progress are coming slowly and 
steadily and there is less stress on the 
development of a governing minority and 
more on the development of the masses. 
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VV er we happen to be interested in 
+ or modern civilizations, whether 
' k aesthetic satisfaction or indus- 
tt information, whether we are a 
ain climber or a miner, we may be 
that there are many things which 
ught to see in this land of ancient 
ations and modern influences—the 
fa great past and a greater future. 
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Fifteen Years of Tragedy 
(Continued from page 343) 


‘ical ability at the heads of our con- 
ition activities, we must miserably 


‘he tremendous loss which has oc- 
curred throughout the United States be- 
cause of lack of these things is shown by 
conditions as they exist in my own state 
of Michigan. Because of _ timber- 
slaughter and forest fires, over one-third 
of Michigan is virtually bankrupt, paying 
no more in taxes than the cost of collect- 
ing the taxes, unable to build roads and 
schools, and even unable to provide police 
protection. Fourteen million acres, or 
ver twenty thousand of our fifty-seven 

ousand square miles are idle, barren, 
and fire-blasted. In 1890, Michigan was 
the greatest lumber state in the Union, 
and the annual value of her lumber prod- 
ucts was $70,000,000. Today, Michigan 
is consuming between two and three 
times the lumber she produces, and is 
now one of the thirty wood-importing 
states in America,-and the freight rates 
and increased cost of her imported timber 
alone equal the total value of her lumber 
products in that year of 1890. The hick- 
ory for the wheels of her automobiles 
comes from Arkansas and Mississippi; 
the oak for her furniture is cut in Louis- 
iana and Tennessee. Michigan does not 
even supply herself with enough tele- 
phone poles and railroad ties, but im- 
ports the poles from Idaho and the ties 
from Virginia. 

And our wild life has gone rapidly 
with our forests. Of our two thousand 
miles of inland waters at least fifty per 
cent, or one thousand square miles, have 
been robbed and polluted until they are 
now what is technically known as “bar- 
ren.” Our grayling is utterly extinct. 
Our trout streams are going swiftly, and 
are not twenty per cent of what they 
were a few years ago. While energy 
and money have been expended in im- 
porting and propagating the ring-necked 
pheasant, a semi-domestic fowl that will 
torever be impossible as a game-bird, 
our native partridge has been neglected 
until pot-hunters, if they were allowed 
to exist today, would starve to death. 
\nd while reindeer, an animal that has 
been domesticated for more than fifteen 
centuries, have been imported into our 
northwoods, where they are cared for 
and fenced and fed like cattle, the black 
bear, one of the finest of all game ani- 
mals, is still killed in our state as 
‘vermin,” 

During the two years of 1919 and 1920, 
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MICHIGAN 


In addition to delightfully cool weather 
and beautiful natural surroundings, 
Battle Creek offers many advantages 
that are logically its own. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges 
for cach guest a careful vacation pro- 
gram—it 1s not haphazard, but planned 
for each day with real rest and health 
betterment in view. 

A wholesome, palatable bill-of-fare, ex- 
pert pl.ysical direction and the outdoor 
life, efficient medical service if desired, 
refined, congenial companionship—these 
and many other attractive features 
make the Sanitarium ideal as a vaca- 
tion retreat. 

Come to Michigan this Summer—to 
Battle Creck—and enjoy a real “rest” 
vacation amid surroundings that lead 
you irresistibly back to “the simple 
life’ and health. A week or so spent at 
Battle Creek will be worth many weeks 
of idle amusement at a so-called sum- 
mer resort. 


Vacation Booklet Free Upon Request 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
217 Good Health Building 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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NICKEL PLATE, 


$1.00 Postpaid 110 W. 15th Street, 


YOUR PHONOGRAPH 


mellow tone without SCRATCH and 
SURFACE NOISES by using a 
DEFLEXOGRAPH 
Fits any phonograph. Use any nee- 
die. Play after hours. 
Deflexograph attaches to 
needle holder, filters sound oscilla- 


disturb. 
ee tions, prevents scr 
$1 50. noises entering sou’ 
(See Cut) tallic noises. Guaranteed. 


VANTONE CoO., Dept. 444 


soft, clear-cut, 


Will not 


atch and _ surface 
nd-box. No me- 


New York, N. Y 











PEN and your fing 
Quantity prices on application. 


75 Front St. Dept. C 








Gloo-Pen The Mucilage 
Fountain Pen 


No more sloppy mucilage bottles 
=> or paste pots. Paste with GLOO- 


clean. Demonstrate and you've made a sale. 


THE GLOO-PEN CO. 


Reliable Agent wanted 


CALIBER 
COMPLETENESS 


ers will stay 


N. Y. City 





Madison and Dearborn Stree 


















CONVENIENCE 
PRESTIGE 





Offering the 7 Essentials 
of a Banking Home 


SAFETY SPIRIT EXPERIENCE 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


ts, CHICAGO 
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CRUISE 


67 Diverting Days 


The Splendid, New, Oil-burning, 
ammoth Steamer 


*BELGENLAND” 


with her broad, glass-enclosed shelter 
decks,magnificent public-rooms, spacious 
and airy staterooms has been specially 
chartered for this cruise and will afford 
perfection of service and cuisine —the 





Sailing Jan. 19—Returning Mar. 26, 1924 


Including all the scenes of greatest historic, literary and religious 
interest about the famous Inland Sea. 


14,000 Miles 


A superb itinerary—by the southern route across the Atlantic to 
MADEIRA; a long stay in EGyPT—the Valley of the Kings—PALESTINE, etc. 


A Plethora of New Features 


A la carte Dining Room Service at all hours; private dining rooms 
for parties; Turkish Baths; Swimming Pool; Gymnasia. 


Stop-over Privileges 


in Europe, with return by 
Majestic, Olympic, Homeric, etc. 


Cruise Limited to 
preventing any possibility 


of crowding aboard or 
ashore. 


THOS. COOK & SON 






DE LUXE 






Afloat and Ashore 









500 Guests 


245 Broadway 561 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
Boctsn Philadelphia Ghicsee & Francisco 

















All 
Aboard 





for the 
: DIAMOND BUTTON 
International —_PUMOND BUTTON 
e 18 kt. white 13.25 
Convention Platinum 24.25 


Hold On—Boys ! 11 


Have you forgotten 
your Buttons? 


We thought so, but 
never mind— 


Billy Drosten 
Olive at Ninth 


St. Louis 


is anxiously waiting for 


ALL who come WITHOUT! 





You Fellows staying at home had 
better get a nice new Diamond Button 
to help fight off the Gloomy Blues. 


Order thru your Club Jeweler or direct from 


The Miller Jewelry Co. 
Cliff Miller, President 
Greenwood Bldg., Cincinnati 











The Powers Hotel 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
Comfort — Courtesy — Convenience 
350 Rooms—300 Baths 





Home of 
Rotary-Luncheons, Tuesdays 
—Ball Room 


Automobile Club of Rochester, Kiwanis Club, Cornell 
Club of Rochester, Lions Club, Knights of Columbus 
Club, City Club, Realtors of Rochester, A. W. O. L. 
Club, Engineers Club. 


J. MESSNER, President and Manager 














HEADWEAR 


suggested for all 
gatherings of 
Rotarians and 
Rotarianettes. 


PRICES ON REQUEST 
M. HEFTER’S SONS 
79 Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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there were 1,442 forest fires in Michigan, 
and these fires burned over 620,493 acres 
of forest land, or one thousand Square 
miles. At the ridiculously low rate of 
$50 an acre this means a total loss of 
over $30,000,000 in those two years, oy 
$10 for every man, woman, and child in 
the state. While one estimate gives Joss 
due to Michigan’s forest-fires at only 
$2,000,000 a year, other experts have esti- 
mated the loss at $100,000,000 a year. | 
have split this in two, and estimate it at 
$50,000,000. 

These figures for 1919 and 1920 are 
tragic enough, but in the year 1921 there 
were 1,028 forest fires in Michigan, or 
almost as many as in the preceding two 
years combined. 


| HAVE always hunted, have always 

loved the woods, have lived in them a 
great deal of my time. The money which 
carried me through college I earned at 
trapping. But it is only when I view my 
experiences of the past few years that 
I see the tragedy of today in all of its 
naked horror. With wild life not only 
going, but almost gone, it seems to me 
little less than criminal that the people 
of great commonwealths will still allow 
such deplorable conditions to exist. | 
feel and see the sickening effect of it. 
A great corporation that builds automo- 
biles would consider it suicidal to place 
a plumber or a carpenter at its head. A 
big hotel would not ‘place its manage- 
ment in the hands of a stone-cutter. Yet 
the people of a state, the mightiest of 
all corporations, will often see incompe- 
tence in control of all the forest and wild- 
life resources which God has seen fit 
to give it. To me this is little less than 
sacrilege. It is a body blow at the Great 
Giver of things Himself. It is as sense- 
less as placing a trained forester in com- 
mand of a ship at sea, or a railroad 
engineer in charge of an electric lighting 
plant. Before success comes to us in- 
competence must go. The people of 
every state must make their governors 
and their legislatures see that conserva- 
tion of forests and wild life is not for 
the hunter and fisherman alone. Trained 
men, skilled and intelligent in their pro- 
fessions, must supervise and have the 
control of our conservation work and 
policies. Ten years from now, five years 
from now, will be too late. And only 
the people can save themselves from an 
utter devastation. Only the people, with 
their power of the ballot, can put their 
lakes, their streams, and what wild life 
and forests they have left, into hands 
capable of caring for them, perpetuating 
them, and increasing them. Intelligence, 
skill, and technical ability will do these 
things. 

People must come to an understand- 
ing of what conservation means. They 


must be made to realize that human life 
is absolutely dependent upon wild life 
Without these things we 
If all 


and forests. 
would become extinct as a race. 
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-ation, all wild life and all forests 
id disappear tomorrow, the human 
-» would become extinct upon the face 
the earth within a year. Without 
«| we would have no agriculture, no 
afacture, no commerce. Civilization, 
as we know it, would come to an end. In 
the United States today three billion dol- 
lars are invested in manufacturing plants 
where the raw material is wood. Four- 
teen million people, or one-eighth of the 
total population of the country, are de- 
pendent upon these wood-working plants 
for their livelihoods. Yet within the last 
five years, seven thousand sawmills have 
been junked in this country because of 
lack of material. 

The hour for action is not ahead of us. 
It is already here. Tomorrow will be 
too late. If every governor in every 
state realized this today there would be 
a wholesale resignation of incompetents 
throughout the land, and their replace- 
ment by men who are technically and pro- 
fessionally fitted. Conservation and 


ves 
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propagation is a science. It is a life-and- 
death problem confronting a hundred and 
twenty million people in the United 
States. It is not a trivial affair to be 
juggled in the hands of incompetents, or 
to be guided happen-chance by lucky ap- 
pointees chosen from any and every walk 
of life. It is a problem for broad and 
intelligent minds technically and profes- 
sionally prepared for the gigantic work 
in hand-—the very men whe are now held 
back, kept out, and seldom employed. 
And there seems to me to be but one 
inference. Such men, the very biggest 
that can be secured for the work, will not 
prostitute their ability, their training, and 
their profession by seeking special influ- 
ence. They cannot swing counties or 
sections of states. Such men are em- 
ployed in our colleges and our universi- 
ties. Upon them we depend for the 
education of our children and the ad- 
vancement of science. Yet governors 
seldom appoint them and _ legislatures 
rarely employ them, Why? 





Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 344) 


duction, but also the sources of supply 
for artistic form and inspiration. 

It is particularly a source book of 
schools and institutes where the indus- 
trial artist may receive education and in- 
struction. There are many pages of gen- 
eral observations upon the various forms 
of industrial art and methods of applica- 
tion of arts to products. 

This is a book for the employment 
manager, for the vocational specialist, 
for the art department of advertising 
agencies, and for developers of design, 
and styles in general and specialized pro- 
duction. 


Niles Carpenter, in Guild Socialism, 
treats of nearly every tendency in life, 
which in these days, seems to be toward 
associated organization. One of the old- 
est of such organizations in the industrial 
life of man is the guild idea, “guild 
socialism,” as many term it. Professor 
Carpenter has devoted serious attention 
to the ethics and purposes of the plan, 
and has produced for specialists in 
sociology, as well as for those who are 
closely watching the trend of industrial 
democracy, this book full of the results of 
his investigations and analyses. He pre- 
sents all angles of the idea in its growth 
and its prevalence in the recurring agita- 
tions relating to the so-called betterment 
of the wage worker. We recommend the 
work for the shelves of all business 
libraries and for the attention of thinking 
men, 


Nineteen years ago, the president of 
the University of Kentucky wrote a book 
which he now republishes with only a few 
revisions and certain portions brought 
down to date, including post-war obser- 
vations bearing upon the subject. Frank 





L. McVey states that he has found it un- 
necessary to change in his Modern In- 
dustrialism many of his statements nor 
to alter his general position, although 
the conditions and situations in which the 
world finds itself have become more in- 
tensive and complicated. 

New chapters on the Orient and the 
West, taxation, and the widening circle 
of democracy in industry, add much to 
this accepted work of absorbing interest 
to any employer as well as to any pro- 
gressive business man. 


Much study has been given in the 
recent work, Labor Turnover in Indus- 
try, published by Macmillan, to the prob- 
lems of labor. Those who are interested 
in such problems will find many helpful 
statistics which will assist them in analyz- 
ing their own conditions, in the studies 
by Messrs. Bussenden and Frankel. The 
book is peculiarly adapted for use in de- 
veloping basic foundations for the study 
of large groups of workers and the rea- 
sons for labor turnover, as well as for 
the study of the effects of efficiency sys- 
tems upon actual conditions. 


Any perusal of Mr. Walker’s remin- 


iscential work—Steel: the Diary of a | 


Furnace Worker—relating the author's 
experiences in the steel industry, will 
give the reader a dramatic reaction, and 
a feeling that there may be some exag- 
geration in the narration. However, for 


dramatic effect, that may be desirable— | 
The book is effective, | 


even necessary. 
interesting, and illuminative, though, | 
frankly it is not pleasant reading. We 
recommend it, however, to those whose 
interest in the industry is somewhat in- | 
quisitive. 

Marion 


Dutton Savage’s /ndustrial 
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Planning a Tri 
anne a lrip 


broad 


by Edward Hungerford 





320 pages 


of helpful information 


sent without charge~ 


HERE do I get my pass- 

port?—How much should 
I tip the stewards on shipboard? 
How am I to map out my trip? 
These and a hundred other similar 
puzzling questions are answered 
clearly and concisely in ‘‘Planning 
a Trip Abroad,’’ by the well- 
known expert on foreign travel, 
Edward Hungerford. 

You will also learn about the 
U. S. Government owned ships, 
operated to Europe by the United 
States Lines. Thousands of 
Americans have found that their 
own ships will take them to Fu- 
rope as quickly, safely and com- 
fortably as it is possible to go. 


Write today 
Send the information blank today for “ Plan- 
ning aTrip Abroad,” by Edward Hungerford. 
You will also receive a handsome booklet which 
shows you the interiors of the famous Govern- 
ment ships, All this is yours without obligation. 
Send the blank now. 


>. ee an 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 





Infor. Section A 290 Wash., D.C. 
Please send me without obligation your free book, 

Planning a Trip Abroad,’’ by Edward Hungerford. 
Also send the other literature described above telling of 


the Government’s service to Europe. 


iain iain 








For information in regard to sailings address: 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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Dandy, Clean, Safe FUN 
Strong enough for Adults to use 
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Ocean Waves produced by 


EVERWEAR 


Maintain the reputation for ingeni- 
ously effective Safety Features for 
which Everwear All-Steel Playground 
Apparatus has been favorably 
known for 15 years. 


The Everwear Rotating Bumper 
(Pat. Appld. for) used in connec- 
tion with the Safety Inner Ring 
keeps the Platform from Contact 
with the Post or ground. Protects 
the post from the rasping, cutting 
action of the inner ring and the 
Child against crushing. 


The Bumper rotates under the impulse of the ‘Safety Inner Ring thus cushioning the shock of 


contact. 


The heavy, rigid Hand Rail gives the Child a safe Hand hold with the body in an easy, 


natural position. 


“The New Everwear Ocean Wave is a wonderful piece of 
Playground Apparatus.’’—An Endorsement. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG SHOWING VARIOUS TYPES OF EVERWEAR EQUIPMENT. 
The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 


, 


Please refer your inquiry to Dept. “D. 














“GET ACQUAINTED” 


This Space 
for Name and 
Classification 





LUNCHEON BADGES, as illustrated 


Also 31% in. Celluloid Medallion Badges, Emblems, 
Advertising Specialties of Celluloid, Metal and Leather 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 West 22nd St. Chicago, Ill. 











“Siarre Mountun Refrigerators 


x , 
ZS\') “The Chest With{The Chill In It? 
A reputation for half a century of time- 
tested dependability has made the 
name “WHITE MOUNTAIN” known 
“IN OVER A MILLION HOMES” 
Constructed on Scientific principles, 
thus saving food and saving ice. 

Send for handsome illustrated cata- 
logues and booklets. 

MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
New Hampshire 

















J 0 B Bl N G Prices to Rotarians 
Postcard brings EXTRAORDI- 
NARY Catalog. Hundreds of Gift and Souvenir Novel- 
ties—half price. Home and Pocket goods you NEED. New 
Dippy Dip and Question Punch board FUN games and 
Stunts for all Social gatherings. Acey $2.50, Ink Pencil- 
pen $1.25; AC Push Button Knife $1.25 ($5 Sterling 
$2.50), $8 Man O’ War picture 17x22, 8 colors $1.00. 
QUALITY only. ACEY SMITH, (Established 1895) 
Box R1374, Detroit. Wholesalers now retailing. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATE: Ordinary Positions 48 Dollars per page 
and pro rata. Special positions at 259% Premium, subject to being unlet 


Inquiries should be sent either direct or through accredited Advertising A 


PARTRIDGE & LOVE, 


BUTANE 





THE ROTARY WHEEL 


THE MAGAZINE OF BRITISH ROTARY 


ui. ttc Le 


POSTED MONTHLY TO MORE THAN 8000 MEMBERS 
OF ROTARY CLUBS IN GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 


Ltd., Broadmead,, Bristol, England, an 


House, 17 Surrey Street, Strand, London, W 
they will receive careful attention. 
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C. 2, England where 
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Unionism in America contains num-roys 
interesting viewpoints about unionism 
which will enlighten the reader and 
awaken further inquiry into the problems 
which are discussed and defined. The 
work is sympathetic and inclined toy:rq 
a harmonization of the two opposed 
forces upon a fair plane of adjustment 
fhe author’s work will help to clarify 
some of the premises if not the solutions 
of the problems confronting employe: 4. 
well as employed. 


as 





Property Insurance, by S. S. Huebner 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. 
601; forms; bibliography; index. , 
‘TRE republication of this standard 
work, with revision since 1911, makes 
it still more desirable because of the 
many changes in the application of prin- 
ciples of insurance protection for prop- 
erty, during the last ten years. 

The owner of any property who is un- 
aware of the tangles which may occur, 
because of his ignorance of the pro- 
visions of policies as well as of the prin- 
ciples of insurance, is negligent of a de- 
gree of duty which forms his principal 
obligation to society. 

Automobile, credit, and title insurance 
are treated in new chapters as is corpo- 
rate bonding, and an excellent biblio- 
graphy adds specific worth to the book. 
Marine insurance has been one of the 
chapters since its first publication, and 
forms an excellent prelude to the volume 
by Professor Huebner on that subject. 

This is a book for the business library, 
for the specialist in charge of the insur- 
ance accounts of any large organization, 
and for the business man whose civic 
principles make him study his obligations 
to society. 

System Building and Constructive Ac- 
counting, by Raymond D. Willard. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1922. Pp. 
307; forms, charts, index. 

HIS is a book for the commercial en- 

gineer of any large organization, for 
the purchasing agent who can derive 
standard specifications from its advice 
and description, and for the chief clerks 
as well as the managing director of a 
department in whose hands is the plan- 
ning and establishment of systems and 
methods of clerical recording and ac- 
counting. , 

The plans on which the book is pre- 
pared are exemplary of the general re- 
quirements of any business. In each and 
every detail of systems, methods, and 
routines, there is sound advice and many 
cautions which can and should provide 
bases of economical management as well 
as standardization of working parts. 

The definite use to which each form is 
put and the individual performance of 
many of the operations are described so 
that there should be also derived from 
the book proper checking systems upon 
the operation of methods and systems. 

The plans and descriptions are par- 
ticularly suitable for hospitals, clubs, auto 
sales companies, groceries, etc., but the 
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al tion of the details to any types of 
bus cesses can be made. 

\ »thward Course of Empire, by Vilhal- 
n Stefansson. New York: Harcourt, 
Br & Co., 1922. Pp. 274; bibliography; 
mars; plates; index. 
A VENTURE, always dear to the 

‘ inner curiosity of man’s heart, con- 
tin ces to attract the adventurer and like- 
\ the stay-at-home. Stefansson has 
b entering into the distant’ regions 
of ‘he north with old time courage, so 
thot whatever may be the district of that 
fr.-en north where he strains his nerves 
pushes his sledges, there is a fasci- 
nating story of that valor sure to come 


from his pen. 

\\e recommend this work to those who 
make real effort by others the source of 
their admiration and amazement. The 


book is interesting—it is even entranc- 
ing, at times. 

Last Days in New Guinea, by Captain 
C. A. W. Monckton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1922. Pp. 287; Illus.; index. 
NOt story of fascinating far- 

world life and accomplishment fol- 
lowing the great world war (which fin- 
ished Captain Monckton’s first book) 
comes for the real delectation of those 
whose foundations of romance had their 
first fruits and enjoyment in Robinson 
Crusoe and Captain Cook’s travels, 

Captain Monckton’s style fascinates by 
its clearness and apt descriptions, his 
curious twists of phrasing which are so 
enlightening and often fanciful. It is a 
fact that he helps the reader to live with 
him in New Guinea, and to partake of 
the events in which he is not always the 
central figure. 

For reading aloud, for dramatic inci- 
dent and absorbing romance, this book 
will satisfy. 

Minds and Manners of Wild Animals; 
A Book of Personal Observations, by Wil- 
liam T. Hornaday. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1922. Pp. 328; illustrated; 
index. 

HE animal kingdom will become more 

interesting because of this book. It 
has been treated like the kingdom of 
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man, insomuch as Mr. Hornaday has 
sought to discover by personal observa- 
tion ‘the psychological reason for the 
actions and acts of animals. . He proves 
easily that there are many basic prin- 
ciples, either individual or of the group 
type, in every branch of the kingdom. 
Every animal is treated from his original 
viewpoint, and the results are many pages 
full of absorbing interest. 

As men resemble animals in so many 
particulars and peculiarities, at various 
ages and under varying conditions, it 
would undoubtedly help students of hu- 
man nature to study the relationship be- 
tween animal and human instinct more 
closely. A wise man of old said that 
if one can dodge an animal he can dodge 
a man; that there may be more in the 
analogy than one suspects, is shown by 
following the simple principles of 
psychology in coordinating the two kinds 
of natures. 

This is a real book for boys—and, in 


these days, if for boys, then also for | 


girls—and grown-ups who love pets. 


Masterpieces of Modern Spanish Drama, 
edited by Barrett H. Clark, Cincinnati, 
Stewart Kidd Co., 1922. Pp. 290. 


pet us also recommend the volume of 
Spanish dramas which includes “The 
Great Galeoto,” “The Duchess of San 
Quentin,” and “Daniela,” translated from 
the Spanish and Catalan, giving three 
masterpieces which are readable because 
they are actable. While reading them 
we assemble scenes of mediaeval sur- 
roundings filled with gay colors and 
courtly manners, the charm of southern 
beauty and passionate love, intense hatred 
and devoted affection, stern majesty and 
weak temperament. We set our own 
stages with scenery that pleases us; we 
become versatile in our selves, our 
libraries become playhouses and we are 
also the spectator for whom the per- 
formance is given. These three Spanish 
plays easily provide such a pleasure. 





ornamental stories. 


have bought the sixpence. 





Service for Service 


UT money is not only to be spent; it has also to be earned. 5 nc 

merely a convenience or a necessary in social life; but it is the coin in 
which mankind pays his wages to the individual man. n 
the question of money has a very different scope and application. For no man 
can be honest who does not work. Service for service. 
corn, and the labourer ploughs and reaps, and the baker sweats in his hot 
bakery, plainly you who eat must do something in your turn. 
to take off your hat, or to thank God upon your knees for the admirable con- 
stitution of society and your own convenient situation in its upper and more 
Neither is it enough to buy the loaf with a sixpence; 
for then you are only changing the point of the inquiry; and you must first 
Service for service: how have you bought your 
sixpences? A man of spirit desires certainty in a thing of such a nature; he 
must see to it that there is some reciprocity between him and mankind; that 
he pays his expenditure in service; that he has not a lion’s share in profit 
and a drone’s in labour; and is not a sleeping partner and mere costly incubus 
on the great mercantile concern of mankind. 

—From Lay Morals: Robert Louis Stevenson. 


It is not 
And from this side, 
If the farmer buys 


It is not enough 

















a 
Show ’em 


where you 
came from— 


Let that St. Louis bunch know that 
the old home town is on the map. 
Get your secretary to order a sup- 
ply of these attractive Rotary deco- 
rations. They're made of the very 
best materials in regulation Rotary 
colors, and the prices are unusually 
low. 

Don’t wish you had—order NOW. 


Rotary Caps 
Made of best qual- 
ity blue felt, bear- 
ing Rotary emblem 
= name of YOUR 
city.* 


00 
Lots of 50. 32.50 
Lets of 100. 60.00 
Without name of 
town, per dozen, 
$8.00. 





Rotary Arm Bands 
Best quality blue felt 
with Rotary emblem 
and name of your 
city. Size 4x16 in. 
. | eee $5.00 
Lots of 50, ea. .30 
Lots of 100, ea. .25 
Lots of 500, ea. .20 
Showing emblem only, 
per dozen, $2.00. 


* ANH GRA 
CHICAGO 





Rotary Pennants 
Best quality blue 
felt with Rotary 
emblem and 
name of club or 
other lettering in 
Rotary colors. 








12x30 in., per 
Cee ere $ 7.15 
15x36 in., per 
doz. 


Si ECIAL ; 


COMMITTEE 


Rotary Lapel Badges 
Best quality blue felt 
with Rotary emblem and 
lettering as shown. 


errs, 


f, 4 / Lots of 50, ea. .$0.08'2 
2@ Lots of 100, ea.. .08 
4 Per dozen ....... 3.50 








Rotary Hat Bands 
Made of best quality blue felt, bearing Rotary 
emblem and lettering of your home town. 


Size 24x1%4 im., per dOZ........-eeeeee errr $5.00 
Lets of 50, each. .....-.cccceecccseneees . 
Lots of 100, each........ sweesdieues ‘ 1 


Lots ef 500, each... ......- cece nee eeerceees 
USE THE COUPON 





Geo. E. Fern, DOO. bc cvcaces 
1252, Elm street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please ship the following as per your advertise- 
ment. 
: with name 
+ Caps without ? 
itl 
. arm bands cimeus name 
eee Pennants, sae . Tat Bands. 


. Lapel Badges. 
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COME TO 


MINNESOTA 


“The Land of Sky Blue Waters” 


** America’s Finest Summer Recreationland” 

Here nature has created a summer 
playground with surpassing natural 
advantages—to these are added man- 
made comforts not the least of which 
are over 1600 summer hotels and 
camps. Matchless facilities for every 
summer pastime. 

Many millions of dollars have been 
and are being spent by the State on 
good roads—broad highways through- 
out the State lead to the famed “Ten 
Thousand Lakes.” 

You are assured that no matter 
what your means or taste you will 
find a hotel or stopping place to suit 
your purse and requirements; you 
can camp on the broad highway if 
you wish—and thousands do—without 
paying a penny to anybody. - 

Minnesota bids you come, Get free 
particulars first if you wish, Address, 


Ten Thousand Lakes Association 
1179 E. Sixth St., St. Paul, Minnesota 
There are 
millions of 
fish in every 
one of the 








CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 


mit MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous S. S. BALTIC 
(White Star Line) 23,884 tons. 65 days’ cruise. 
18 days in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, 
Rome, etc. $600 up, including Hotels, Guides, 
Drives, Fees, etc. 

CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 


ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 19 by specially chartered new 
Cunarder *‘Laconia’’ 20,000 tons, over a fascina- 
ting itinerary —. Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands. 10 days in Japan, 
China, Manila, Java, ig ye. Burmah, option 
18 days in India, Egypt, Riviera, with stop-over 
privileges in Europe. 
4 MONTHS, $1000 UP 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, N. Y. 





YOU WOULDN’T GET— 


a meal like this: Your coffee at one 

restaurant, dinner at another, salad 

| at a third and desert at still another? 
Of course not! 

{Then why buy club supplies that 

i way? We have everything a club 

needs and are constantly adding 


{Write for Rotary Catalog. 

GWhy nota bronze placard for your 
i hotel, telling the World where you 

meet and when? 

GOur Service Dept. has stunts and 
; suggestions of value to you. 


THERUSSELL-HAMPTON CO, Inc° 
Everything a Club Needs” 
39 West Adams - - - - 


new items. : 
; GOrders shipped the day received. 
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Building the Superstructure 


(Continued from page 332) 


It was a simple performance. Like a 
flash the seven hundred and fifty men in 
that audience jumped to their feet and 
cheered until they almost lifted the roof. 
What were they cheering? They were 
voicing their respect, each of them, for 
the sacredness of the other fellow’s be- 
lief. They were recording their judg- 
ment that it is possible, without yield- 
ing one jot or tittle of one’s personal 
belief, to cooperate heartily and ef- 
fectively in a mutual field of service 
with men of different beliefs and creeds. 
The world needs a spiritual truce that 
shall lead men of varying creeds and 
faiths to work together in harmony for 
the up-building and the maintenance of 
their common civilization. There is no 
other agency in all the world so surely 
calculated as Rotary to reduce a spiritual 
truce to a permanent religious peace. 


OURTH—Rotary can restore peace to 
a war-torn world by unselfishness. 


The world needs Rotary’s gospel of 
work for the lazy. The world needs 
Rotary’s emphasis upon the square deal 
for the dishonest. The world needs Ro- 
tary’s breadth of view for a spiritual 
truce. More than all these things, the 
world needs Rotary’s spirit of unselfish- 
hess as a basis for universal peace. The 
ultimate goal of Rotary, as it seems to 
me, whether she is yet conscious of it 
or not—and you may call it a big con- 
tract—is the promotion of this crying 
demand of men and women throughout 
the world for an end to slaughter as a 
means of settling human differences. 
Within the last eight: years the civilized 
world has spent billions of treasure and 
has sacrificed millions of lives to curb 
the vain ambitions and selfish motives of 
a nation of 60,000,000 people who were 
so far misguided as to set out to take 
without work and by dishonest means the 
place in the sun rightfully occupied by 
other nations. The most pathetic wreck- 
age of the Great War seen now at a 
distance is perhaps the once proud Em- 
pire of Russia. Its people are without 
government, without schools, without cus- 
tomary places of worship, without free- 
dom of speech or press, without indus- 
try, without homes, without even the safe 
governmental sanction of the home as a 
sacred institution, without food, without 
faith in those who would give them food, 
almost without belief in human kind, be- 
cause in the wild pursuit of a false phil- 
osophy of national life, they sought to 
live without work, without honest deal- 
ing, and without fear of God. This Bol- 
shevistic dream may be defined in terms 
of the individual citizen. 

Two men start out in life on equal 
footing. The one, by study, by rigid 
training, by self-discipline, by patient in- 
dustry, by honest dealing, by economy 


and thrift, by observance of law and or- 
der, by unselfish contribution to the wel- 
fare of his community, by belief in his 
neighbors and by toleration of their 
views, acquires a modest competence, 
builds a home, rears a family, and seeks 
to enjoy the fruits of his labor and de- 
votion. Side by side with him the other 
man, by lack of mental application, by 
lack of moral restraint, by shiftlessness, 
by dishonesty, by extravagance and pro- 
fligacy, by ignorance and prejudice, by 
rebellion against the established order in 
social and civil life, reaches middle age 
ripe for Bolshevism and claims as of his 
right the fruits of his neighbor’s toil, 
It comes when it is reduced to its naked 
enormity to nothing more than this: You 
work and earn bread and I'll eat it. That 
is the most malignant and dangerous dis- 
ease of the body politic in the world to- 
day. 

Rotary comes along with its simple 
philosophy as old as the everlasting hills 
but as fresh and radiant in its matter-of- 
fact practical application as the morning 
sun and declares that nations are but the 
shadows of multitudes of men and that 
in their conduct with and before the other 
nations of the world they are therefore 
to be guided by the same fundamental 
principles that control the daily conduct 
of individual men. A nation like a man 
must work for its living and must not 
take what does not belong to it by force 
or trickery. A nation like a man mus: 
trade honestly and must distribute its 
finest strawberries evenly through the 
box. A nation like a man must not make 
its place in the sun by thrusting another 
nation ruthlessly into the shadow. 


HERE: then, is Rotary’s superstructure 
built upon service with four great 
cornerstones: work—square-dealing—re- 
ligious tolerance—world peace through 
unselfishness. 

Rotary now carries her simple message 
around the world. The time has come 
when the age-long conflict between the 
will to power and the unselfish de- 
sire to serve must be fought out in the 
open. Practical service will keep the 
ground it gains. Rotary is a standard 
bearer of service. Work—hard, persist- 
ent work—honesty with one’s self and 
with one’s fellows, square dealing in all 
dealing in whatever walk in life, no 
stacked cards, tolerance, charity, broad- 
mindedness, proven unselfishness—these 
are the germs of the desire to serve with 
which Rotary will eventually put to rout 
the will to power. You and I can well 
be enthusiastic about Rotary. You and 
I can well make our humble contribution 
to it and put our shoulders joyfully to 
the Rotary wheel which gains momentum 
for good just in proportion as we indi- 
vidually are willing to give ourselves to 
keep it in motion, 
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Your Business 
—and Mine 


(Continued from page 337) 


rests and the customer was seeking 
+) utilize the bond house’s clientele to re- 
fund its bonds or put out more bonds, I 
would as tactfully as possible present 

reasons why the permission of the 
bond house should be first obtained and 
suggest that they be the ones to obtain it. 

‘‘Suppose,’ he said, ‘it reached the 
point where to comply or refrain from 
complying with the request meant the 
loss of one customer or the other, what 
would you do?” 

“T said I would point out that we were 
endeavoring to be just and ethical toward 
both parties and would expect both par- 
ties to be equally just and ethical toward 
us, and if they would not themselves 
agree, I would suggest they get some 
third party other than us to arbitrate it. 

“*That,’ he said, ‘is what I hoped you 
would say and really what I expected you 
would say.’ 

“No such situation has arisen, but 
what prompted his question? Was he 
endeavoring to find out if we had a 
proper conception of the ethics involved 
or was he merely seeking information 
himself ? 


s¢QO it would seem that on occasions, 

our customers or prospective cus- 
tomers may be weighing us in an ethical 
balance. Unknown to us, perhaps, they 
may be scrutinizing our ethical practices. 

“The exchange between banks of con- 
fidential information concerning their 
customers involves the most complex 
ethical questions. A bank may go as far 
wrong in its moral duty to its customer in 
withholding inforniation concerning his 
affairs as in being too free with it. I 
believe it will be admitted that business 
concérns are more and more finding out 
that it is more to their advantage than 
detriment to frankly state to banks and 
credit agencies their true financial worth 
but until the millenium arrives shaky 
concerns will continue to try to hide their 
shakiness and even good concerns will 
try to appear better than they are. 

“In the few examples cited out of 
hundreds that might be cited as entering 
not only into the matter of credit stand- 
ings but into all the ramifications of 
banking, I have endeavored to impress 
that ethics play an important part in our 
business and in all business. 

“It is important to bankers that other 
businesses be conducted with a keen re- 
gard for a high morality in their prac- 
tices, so if the banker, as I pointed out 
in my premises, is a foremost citizen in 
the community, should he not take the 
lead in improving the moral fabric of 
business generally and what better first 
step can he take than putting his own 
house in order by the making of an 
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(jhe SEIN 
MENDERS 


Cs examining every 
mesh for rot or tear, the deep 
sea fisherman takes no chances 
with his gear- y 


One weak part and all his labor 
anda goodly yart of the catch are 
in danger of eing lost - 








In the preparation of a costly adver- 
— campaign. one poorly exe- 
cuted part may mar or utterly nullify 
the advertising value of the rest - 


Implicit confidence can be placed 
in the Art and Engraving ervice 
of the Barnes-Crosby ompany 
specialists in these two vital 
elements of Advertising - 


& 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E,W. HOUSER, President y 
Advertising Art Studios 
Photo-Engraving Shops 
226-122 Vest Madison O1- NOS Locust Street 
Chicago. Iinois St Louis Missouri 








ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 
PRINTING 


LETTERHEADS BUSINESS CAROS 
WEDDING & SOCIAL ery 


SKETCHES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


CENTURY ENGRAVING 2 EMBOSSINGCO. 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST.CHICAGOUSA 
WG.HARTUNG-PRES.- 
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ROTARY DISPLAYS 
For showing charts, maps, flags, pic 
tures and decorations rac ol injuring 
walls, use 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 

Glass Heads, Steel Points. Sold by hardware 
stationery, Drug and Photo Supply stores 10c per pkt 
Rotary Club Attendance Charts mailed for 4c in stamp 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA 
























IT IS TRUE 


it is unfortunately also true 
that with the rank and file 
it usually happens that 
the man who talks the 


BUT— 


K.V. P. Vegetable 
Bond Paper Parchment 
For Letter and For Wrapping 
Billheads, and all Meats and 
Office Forms Dairy Products 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 


KYP 


‘‘He Profits Most Who Serves Best’’ 


longest and loudest about 
SERVICE is thinking 
about what the other fellow 
should render to him. 


Waxed Household Essentials 
Paper 
For Wrapping Shelf and Lining Paper 
Bread, Candy. Household Vegetable Parchment 
Tobacco, Etc. White Waxed Paper 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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E e earnest effort to frame a code of ethics 
| MI for the guidance of his own profess on. 
a a “Other trades and professions are al- 


es. ready beginning to wake up to the nece 

es eS 4 sity of a common understanding as to the 

— = oh  —~«€é _ ‘ ethics in their lines. Even restaurateurs 
, ' | in their association have adopted a code 
and if you have visited the establishment 
ae of any of their members recently you 
a. may be surprised that filet of sole is no 
longer served. In fact it never was 
served because the sole comes from 
waters contiguous to the British Isles 
and rarely, if ever, reached Chicago. 
\ What you got for sole was filet of had- 
} dock or cod or most any other similar 
fish the chef had handy. So the sole is 
just one straw indicating the direction 


n 






ve g: " a 3 aS 

é ae Se ee ie ad — at i 
Come and Get Him 
Have you ever been in a REAL north woods camp? ‘N 
Timagami Reserve (4,000,000 acres of virgin forest) is a night’s 
ride (sleeper) north of Toronto. High, healthful, free from hay fever 
and insects. Timagami Lake itself is dotted with 1,500 islands, and 
adjoining or by easy portage are countless smaller lakes and streams. 
This region, I honestly believe, offers the finest fishing in America 
Muskellunge, lake and salmon trout, pike and pickerel abound, and in 
the streams and brooks you'll find speckled beauties to your heart’s 
content and those gamest of all, the small-mouthed black bass. 
own and operate— 
RONNOCO HOTEL, at Timagami station, only hotel in the Reserve— 


: ——, comfortable family house. Twenty-five miles down the Lake i of the wind. 

ave— 

ACOUCHICHING CAMP—floored and walled tents and cabins, club- y “Now I must explain and possibly 
house, complete service; excellent table; bathing beach; skiffs, canoes, A boat f davinti f ‘. 3 , 
launches, guides. Daily boat and mail service from railroad. : apologize tor deviating trom the phase 
Outfitting Store—at the station, where I can supply complete outfits 4 of education upon which I learn I was 


for independent trips. - E e 
Rates are vety rensoneite. Special railroad fares. Bring, Pe foul. expected to fill this time. With con- 
shou ike to send you my literature. Last summer ad many Rotarians and I i i i i he 
of a larger number this season. Write today to GEORGE N. AULABAUGH, Owner and pc siderable delight a having been laa 
opportunity, I seized upon it to fulfill an 


TIMAGAMI FUR CO., Dept. 5, Timagami, Ontario, Canada obligation imposed upon me as a Ro- 


7 ii tarian. 








| PRINTING “The 100,000 Rotarians throughout 

Large equipment for the bigger orders the world are obsessed by the peculiar 

A complete Job Department for the notion that the Golden Rule can be prac 

smaller work. tically applied in business; but first they 

Day and Night Service believed that they should take it seriously 

| PROMPT DELIVERIES unto themselves. The Rotary Code of 

L GOOD WORKMANSHIP Ethics resulted. I ask your indulgence 

ae EPGL 2 megan mega for the few minutes it will take to rea‘ 

Price $10.00 Per Gross A wide awake—active organization anzious to it because I believe it is a code that an) 
serve. ; man, Rotarian or not, of any race, creed, 


hesitation. this point Rotarian 


Mowe “#9 4 GENTRY-MAYHAM PRINTING CO. Chapin read the preamble and the eleven 
graphic order will be shipped ex ”‘No dis. partes weenie Cqegei Tu. perso of the sass Code of Ethics. | 


graphic order will be shipped on first train. No dis- 
ageeetmnentn tet B weg end. ; puaenane etal “Th ff ‘ad h d ; : 
ny _SRSATORISS ER CDSs SEBRMNERIENS, We manuenslEre e effort to induce the adoption o! 
similar hate for Mystic Shrine, 1. O. O. F., Moose, nen dis as ee teks ae ics. 


K. T., Elke, K. of C.. U. C. T.. and many other 
MATCHLESS sions was placed upon Rotary Inter- [ 
i he : 


organizations, as wel! as Patriotic and Childrens’ hats 
for picnics, etc. 

national’s agenda two years.ago. The 

avs | | ee & N results have been surprisingly gratifying. 

PIANOS 





Beistle Rotary Hat Cee Merricns 2908. wireide: vorite or profession may subscribe to without 
[At 
food 


Is ae essential to any Rotarian Dinner as the * 











Descriptive price list upon request. Yours for service 
“As a means to the end, the Com- 


BEISTLE CO., 
18 Burd Street Shippensburg, Pa. : , 

on - mittee on Business Methods of the’ as- 
sociation made an earnest appeal to each 


Rotarian to go before his associate execu- 
tives in his own business concern and 
endeavor, as I have endeavored today, 
to arouse an interest in the ethical side 
of its business. 

“Somewhere it was hoped that a leader 
would appear, Rotarian or non-Rotarian, 
in each craft and profession who would 





PLAYER-PIANOS-GRAND PIANOS — 


TO KNOW WHEN—YOU NEED A 
KASTEN TIME STAMP 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp and record 
exactly the minute letters, orders or 
other matters that come in and go out. 
Kasten’e Time Stamps are economical, 
built for long service, and they work 
quickly, smoothly and accurately. 


Send for catalogue showing styles and 
giving prices. 


AND REPRODUCING PIANOS 
Over 125,0 00 in daily use 
MILTON PIANO COMPANY 
542-548 West 36th Street 
NEW YORK 


SEQRGE W ALLEN 














apne igeyhonapes Facsimile Thiet ’ be sufficiently inspired and enthused to 
se Sesh Oo “aaa reduced in size | Asbury Park, N. J. bring the subject prominently forward in 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 





th tings of his craft fession. 
Marlborough Hotel } | tierce are about 1,200 Rotary clubs in 


Harald W. Sexton, Manager, Rotarian the United States with possibly 1,500 : 
FB QS: H °K REBS CO Rotary Luncheons Every Wednesday 1 P. M. banker-members. Probably 80 per cent 4 



































Arrisrs ENGRAVERS. | Pears Rnterlene ARISE wp eeree are members of the American Bankers’ 
r ELECTROTYPERS « Association: An introduction into a con- 
, : The Rotary Club Meets vention of the American Bankers’ As- 
The intelligent and helpful co | IN MONTREAL on °Tucedaye, 12:45, at sociation of a resolution looking toward 
” wag tah ae & Sev y | @ THE its adoption of a code of ethics would 
makes Bush- Company Service seemingly command at once the earnest 
Sauiny Comanaes 0 Seen ee In interest of that 80 per cent and promi- 

Catalog and Advertising Problemy intere 80 per P 
ON DOMINION SQUARE nence and prestige awaits someone who 

JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager will undertake to lead.” 








LouwimsvILLe HENTUCKY 
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Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 354) 


I cooperation with the Kiwanis club 
the \{t. Clemens Rotary Club has just 
nis) ed a complete Boys’ Week celebra- 
tion. From Saturday, April 28th, when 
the |ewish boys held their Boys’ Day in 
the church, until the following Friday 
night, there was something of interest 
to boys each day. On Monday a number 
of jocal business men gave addresses in 
the schools; on Tuesday came the Boys’ 
Loyalty Parade, when a thousand boys, 
appropriately costumed, fell into line be- 
hind three bands; on Thursday groups 
of high school students were taken 
through the banks and given an idea of 
the operations conducted therein; and the 
celebration closed with a Scout Jamboree 
at which Boy and Girl Scouts were each 
given an opportunity to demonstrate their 
training. The success of the celebration 

attributed to the appointment of a 
special committee a month before the 
program was held. 


Boys Get Out an Issue 
of Local Paper 

Jonnson City, TENN.—Boys’ week in 
this city was a tremendous success and 
the Rotary club were grateful for the 
hearty co-operation of the Kiwanis and 
Lions clubs which helped to achieve such 
good results. The publication of The 
Johnson City Chronicle by the High 
School boys was particularly effective. 
ll of the advertising, except foreign, 
which appeared in this particular issue 
was sold and prepared by the boys. 
rhey also covered all the news, except 
the A. P., and the writer’s name ap- 
peared at the head of each story. All 
editorials were likewise written by the 
boys. This issue made a great hit 
throughout the locality and there was a 
heavy demand for extra copies. 


Foreign Students Entertained 
at Luncheon 


RaLeIGH, N. -C.—This club recently 
held a special meeting to stress the inter- 
national aspect of Rotary, at which the 
special guests were students from the 
State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. There are several students 
from foreign countries attending this 
school at present and they have formed a 
club for the better discussion of their 
special problems. Believing that it would 
he a good thing for this club and for 
Xaleigh Rotary to have an exchange of 
deas, the Rotarians asked four members 
of the students’ club to give brief talks 
on their respective countries. Accord- 
ingly a Hindu, a Chinese, a Brazilian, 
ind a representative of Czecho-Slovakia 
told of the financial, political, social, and 
‘conomic progress of their respective 
countries. Among the other students 


present was a Japanese who is not yet 
sufficiently conversant with the English 
‘language to give a public speech. The 
Rotarians got some interesting informa- 


tion concerning other lands, and the stu- 
dents acquired some knowledge of the 
international aspect of Rotary which they 
can carry to their own lands when they 
have completed their studies in America. 


Organize Salesmanship Course 
With 75 Students 


Hupson, Mass.—The Hudson club is 
the first to co-operate with the Common- 





wealth of Massachusetts in the develop- | 


ment of a University Extension program. 
‘the club recently organized a salesman- 
ship course with seventy-five enrolled 
students and as the result of its experi- 
ence plans for another course in the fall 
and proposes to adopt the automobile 
engine course next spring. The sales- 


manship course provides ten lessons at | 


a nominal fee. 


The club also observea Forest Protec- | 
tion week with a special program. Ro- | 


tarian Mitchell, chief of the Hudson Fir: 
Department, gave an excellent talk on 


forest fires and the devastation they | 


cause. 
proclamation on Forest Protection and 


Copies of President Harding's | 


various pamphlets issued by the Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture 


were circulated | 


among the club members and other per- | 


sons interested. 


Furnish Dining-Room 


For Clubs 


Forrest City, ARK.—The Forrest City 


Rotary Club 


in cooperation with the | 


Chamber of Commerce has fitted up a | 
dining-room in the Elks building for the | 


use of worthy organizations. Equipment 
sufficient to serve one hundred people has 
been provided. The Rotary club has ex- 
clusive use of the dining-room and free 
use of the clubrooms on meeting nights. 
Any other civic organization may obtain 
use of the rooms at any other time by 
the payment of a small rental. 


The Forrest City club is also proud | 


of the honors bestowed on three of its | 
members: Phil Hicky, classification “cot- 
ton seed oil mills,” elected president of | 
the Arkansas Crushers 
Jimmie Rush, country doctor, elected | 
vice-president of the Arkansas Medical | 
Association; and Bill Campbell, banker, 
elected vice-president of the Arkansas 
Bankers Association; all of the elections 
taking place within one week at the con- 
ventions of the respective associations. 


American Doctors Visit 
Uruguay 


MonrTEVIDEO, UruGcuay. — Under the 
leadership of Dr. Franklin Martin, of 
Chicago, president of the American Col- | 
lege of Surgeons, a delegation of Ameri- 
can surgeons has been touring South 
America, visiting hospitals and studying 
the progress of medicine and surgery. 
The visitors recently arrived at Monte- 
video where they were welcomed by Mr. 


Association; | 
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Lightest Because Most Compact 


Add zest to your auto trip—live in the open 
with all the comfort of home. Banish the dread of 
r hotels, of makeshift camps, and foul weather. 
amprite Trailer follows any car easily wherever 
you can drive—carries all duffle or six suitcases— 
eliminates crowding 
of tonneau or front 
seat with luggage— 
allcan ride in comfort. 


Top raises like 
an awning 


Canopy and beds fold ail 
logether as simpiy as an 
awning—erectable instorm 
with safety to outfit. 





Kamprite Trailer provides home comfort 
in the heart of the wilds or along any road at a 
downright saving over usual methods of stopping. 
Pp. restful sleep assured by clean, comfortable 
beds—full protection against rain or wind storms, 
insects and reptiles. Beds for four—a mat on the 
floor makes room for more—partition for privac 
4 by 7 floor space—hammocks for clothes. Tail 
lamp and Batteries. 


Write for booklet ‘Lure of the Long, Long Trail.”’ 


A Real Camp Home 
In Three y > 






Minutes 





Rotarians driving to St. Louis in June 
will be especially. interested in in- 


specting our Kamprite Trailer. A 
happy thought—why not trail a Trailer 
home with you? Bill Lippman. 


LIPPMAN KAMPRITE TRAILER CO. 
1111 Pine St. Louis Dept. R 
We are also sales agents for the | amsteed Kemer 


body that can be quickly substituted for the y 
of any standard Ford car. 
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Hoffman Philip, United States Minister 
to Uruguay, and by local physicians and 
surgeons. Since the delegation included 
many Rotarians it was natural that the 
Montevideo Rotary Club should take a 
large part in the entertainment program 
prepared for the visitors. The Rotary 
club gave a dinner for the ladies of the 
group at the Parque Hotel, and the fol- 
lowing day many of the visiting Rotar- 
ians attended the regular Rotary lunch- 
eon. Just before sailing the visitors en- 
tertained the local Rotarians on board 
the “Vandyck.” 


Crippled Childrens’ Work 
Outlined 


Wituiamsport, Pa.—The work for 
crippled children was given new empha- 
sis recently at a meeting held under the 
auspices of the Williamsport Rotary 
Club. Edgar Allen, of Elyria, Ohio, 
president of the International Society for 
Crippled Children, was the chief speaker 
and four reels of films were exhibited 
showing how the work is carried on in 
Ohio. J. E. Martsolf, president of the 
Pennsylvania Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren spoke briefly, as did District Gov- 
ernor Robertson, and Dr. Harry S. Fish, 
district governor-elect. The Lock 
Haven, Renovo, Wilkes-Barre, Sayre, 
Mt. Carmel, Shamokin, and Sunbury 
clubs were well represented and the 
Wilkes-Barre delegation signed up 
“Daddy” Allen for a meeting in Wilkes- 
Barre on June 13th. 

Billy Allen, the crippled boy “adopted” 
by the Williamsport club is now in the 
Crippled Children’s Hospital at Atlantic 
City, and the assurance is given that he 
will return home cured in good time. 


Small Communities Hear 


Talks on Rotary 


McMINNVILLE, OrE.—The local club 
is carrying the message of Rotary to 
near-by towns too small to have a Ro- 
tary club. One meeting was held some 
months ago at Dayton, and one in May 
at Lafayette, the third oldest city in the 
state. The programs included talks of 
various phases of Rotary activity in com- 
munity enterprise. At Dayton, personal 
invitations were extended to the business 
men and farmers. At Lafayette the 
meeting was held under the auspices of 
the Commercial club and the supper was 
served by the ladies of the Civic Im- 
provement club. During May, the Mc- 
Minnville club also entertained eighteen 
Rotarians from the newly chartered club 
at Hillsboro. 


King “Toot’s” Tomb Yields 
Hoard of Fun 


BurFaLo, N. Y.—The “awakening of 
King ‘Toot’,” or “Rotary in the Alley 
of the Kings” was the title of the rollick- 
ing playlet recently presented by the 
local club. Droll witticisms and gro- 


tesque situations kept the audience in an 
uproar as the actors journeyed through 
the Sahara desert until they found and 


THE ROTARIAN 


revived King “Toot” and unearthed a 
tablet which established the existence of 
Rotary luncheons at Thebes in 1200 B. C. 
Many allusions to local conditions and 
people kept the audience chuckling 
throughout the three acts. 

The skit opened with the embarkation 
of Lord , an explorer, and Han- 
som Fritz, his assistant and a connoiseur 
of harems, who set sail for Egypt on a 
“Three Star’ Hennessey liner. Their 
arrival at “Toot’s” tomb and sundry hu- 
morous episodes prior to the discovery 
of the treasures were shown in the sec- 
ond act. A curio hunt-r got into trouble 
during this act and was only saved from 
being shot by the Egyptian guards by 
the timely arrival of Warren G. Harding 
who was hunting a lost golf ball! The 
mummified golden cat which the curio 
hunter wanted to secure was found to 
contain a bottle of potent liquid, evi- 
dently placed there in the B. P. era. The 
third act showed the unearthing of the 
treasures which included the first Ro- 
tary emblem (remarkably like a ram- 
shackle wagon wheel), the original plans 
for a new railway station, copies of the 
soldier’s bonus bill, the league of na- 
tions, and the Volstead act. After the 
treasures had been unearthed, King 
“Toot” and Queen Lulu were given in- 
jections of the fluid found in the ancient 
flask. The queen responded readily to 
the treatment, but it took the lusty bang- 
ing of the Rotary club gavel to rouse the 
king. Once aroused however, “Toot” 
led the ensemble in the Rotary song 
which concluded the skit. 





Wives of Members Arrange 
Clever Program 


ASHTABULA, Ou10.—The Rotary ladies 
took charge of the program at the last 
ladies’ night meeting of the Ashtabula 
club, and the time passed very swiftly 
and agreeably. They conducted a regu- 
lar business meeting, closely following 
the order of a regular meeting but intro- 
ducing several novel features. One of 
the most popular stunts was the presenta- 
tion of a June magazine from cover to 
cover. A large panel in a closed stage, 
made to represent the page of a maga- 
zine, was turned back each time to show 
a new grouping of the women, twenty 
of whom participated in the stunt. There 
was the June bride, a short story, some 
poetry, a department for the lovelorn, 
advice to women, and the “homey” de- 
partment. 

Another enjoyable feature was the 
childhood pictures of many Rotarians, 
which were thrown on the screen by a 
stereopticon. Husky six-footers were 
revealed as Little Lord Fauntleroys with 
luxuriant curls, and men of sixty were 
reminded of the time when they were 
cutting teeth. The women had collected 
pictures of all but three members of the 
club. This club holds a ladies’ night on 
the first Friday of each month. 

The club is also proceeding with its 
work on behalf of crippled children, each 
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member becoming the “godfather” of 
some child and seeing that the child gets 
surgical attention. 


“Schooldays” Program 
Is Success 


FiacstaFF, Ariz.—The Rotary Club 
entertained the Williams (Ariz.) Rotary 
Club and their ladies one week; the U. S. 
secretary of agriculture and Flagstaff 
chamber of commerce the nevt week; 
and I. B. Koch, the retiring president, 
gave a banquet for the members and their 
ladies the third week. The banquet was 
held at Rotarian Koch’s home and was 
followed by the installation of the new 
officers. The host, attired as an old-time 
school-master, put the guests’ all of whom 
wore youthful garb of varying degrees 
of age and pulchritude, through a pro- 
gram of games-and exercises liberally 
besprinkled with suitable songs. Flag- 
staff counts that month lost which does 
not include at least one special feature 
night, two 100-per-cent meetings, and 
visible progress in boys’ work. 


Building Site Provided 
For Y. M. C. A. 


GapspEN, ALa.—After several years of 
effort on the part of certain members, 
the Gadsden club has secured a lot for 
the erection of a Y. M. C. A. building. 
The club subscribed $4,500 for this pur- 
pose and the presentation will be made 
when the Association is prepared to erect 
a building. The lot is conveniently sit- 
uated and is large enough to provide for 
athletic arenas as well as the Association 
building. 

The Gadsden Rotary Club also ac- 
cepted an invitation to inspect the County 
High School in an adjoining town. 
Through the courtesy of an official of the 
street-railway system the Rotarians were 
able to make the round trip in a special 
car. A satisfying luncheon was prepared 
by domestic-science students, and after 
the meal, a short business meeting was 
held during which Oliver R. Hood, re- 
tiring president was presented with a 
diamond Rotary emblem in recognition 
of his services. After adjournment the 
Rotarians inspected the kitchen and other 
school equipment, and enjoyed the pro- 
gram of songs given by the pupils. 


Crippled Childrens’ Work Film 
Seen by 1,500 


Pana, Itt.--The Pana Rotary Club 
arranged for a free exhibit of the film 
“Give the Crippled Children Their Birth- 
right,” which was attended by some 1,500 
people. The club also entertained the 
high-school faculty, members of the 
board and their wives on that evening, 
after which all attended the exhibition of 
the film. The boys’ work committee i: 
making a survey of all the school boys, 
trying to find out what the boys want 
most, and is also collecting information 
about crippled children. The survey is 
nearly completed and the committee wil! 
soon make a report. 











